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JUST A FEW LEFT 


STILL TIME TO SECURE A REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 

The remington Typewriter is made for work—for light work or heavy 
work,-for easy work or hard work. It is thoroughly made in every detail. 
Only one grade of manufacture is recognized, the best. Neither effort 
nor expense is spared to maintain its unquestioned supremacy. It is the 
standard of comparison. ; 

It embodies only the simplest and most direct mechanical principles. 
The importance of simplicity, durability and convenience was early per- 
ceived, and has never been overlooked. The machine is so simple in design 
that it can be understood by any one; so durable that it will continue to 
do its work under severe tests of daily service, and so convenient and 
easy of operation that it at once commends itself to every one. 

he Remington of today represents the work of many able minds, 
guided by lang practical experience, directed by untiring enterprise, and 
aided by abundant resources. The process of improvement never stops. 
Experts study every detail of design and construction unceasingly. Every 
improvement that skill can devise and capital secure is, after a thorough 
practical demonstration of its value, embodied in the machine. This is 
the policy which established, has maintaifed, and is still increasing the 
unquestioned supremacy of the Remington. 


For 


$37.50 


$100 
Typewriter 





AS TO THE MACHINE WE OFFER 
There are in use over five hundred thousand Remington Typewriters. 
Naturally, hundreds of business houses go out of existence every year, 
which throws on the market hundreds of typewriters of every make. We 
were fortunate enough to secure nineteen Remington machines, as good as 


Ww. 

We still have nine machines left which we desire to sell to readers of 
Tue CHAUTAUQUAN MacaziNe at such small profit as to astonish our 
competitors. We guarantee every one of these beautiful Remington 
Typewriters to be in the best of condition. To succeed you must be up to 
date, and to be up to'date, you must use a typewriter. As we expect this 
advertisement to quickly sell this limited number of machines, we advise a 


rompt reply. 
= SUPPLIES 

We have, in connection with our factory, a fully equipped Supply 
Department, and urge typewriter users to employ our supplies in their 
work. We have regularly in stock ribbons, carbon papers, typewriter 
linen papers, and all other articles used in connection with typewriters. 
Our supplies are furnished for all makes of typewriters. 


STANDARDTYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 23 Park Row 
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What ‘They Say 

“The courses seem to me admirable, whether as a re- 
view of former studies, or for one who has not already 
been over the ground covered.” 

St. James, Minn. 

“The interest in the work increases and we now num- 
ber thirty-two.” 

Aberdeen, Miss. 


“Copies of THE CHAUTAUQUAN to date, which I or- 
dered have been received and now we find that the books 
for the current year are just what we wish with the Mission 
Study Class just being started.” 

New Bedford, Mass. 


“We enjoy ‘As Others See Us’ very much, and learn 
from ‘Races and Immigrants’ that living in an American 
community, we escape the many unpleasantnesses arising 
from foreigners and negroes, for negroes have not been per- 
mitted in Windsor for twenty-five years, not even as serv- 
ant girls.” 

Windsor, Illinois. 


“I am perfectly delighted with the course of reading 
and am enjoying the work more than I can tell. THe Cuav- 
TAUQUAN and books are certainly delightful reading.” 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


When ordering a copy of “A Reading Journey Through 
Palestine.” “I am delighted with the Bible Course and am 
making rapid progress. I was never more delighted with 
any study than with the Chautauqua Course and hope to add 
others in the Special Course from time to time. I am 
greatly interested in the ‘Reading Journey Through Japan, 
China and Korea,’ and hope soon to be able to add them to 
my course.” 

Sykesville, Md. 
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Moral : When in Chicago stop at the 


THE NEW NORTHERN BATHS & HOTEL 
Sylvester J. Simon, Pres. 
14 QUINCEY ST., Near State 
IN THE VERY HEART OF THE CITY 


Travelers 


Why pay $2.00 for 
a stuffy room in a 
second-class* hotel, 
or $4.00 for a cheer- 
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first-class hotel 


In Chicago 


when you can se- 
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tific rub, a plunge 
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ming pool in 
America for 
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A Reading Journey 
Through Switzerland 


BY OSCAR KUHNS. 


Professor of Modern Languages, Wesleyan University; Author 
of “The German and Swiss Settlements in Colonial Pennsylvania,” 
“Studies in the Poetry of Italy,” and numerous articles in The 
Chautauquan, ‘etc. 


Significance and Attractions of the 
“Playground of Europe” 
A comprehensive, authoritative, popular, description by a well-known 
descendant of the Swiss people,'under the following titles : 


The Land and the People. 

Outskirts of the Mountain World. 

The Birthplace of Swiss Liberty. 

The Bernese Oberland. 

Through the St. Gothard Tunnel to the Italian Lakes. 
In the Heart of the Alps. 

Chamonix and Its Environs. 

Romance Switzerland. 


These articles will be profusely illustrated, and supplemented 
with bibliographies, programs and outlines for home readers, in 
accordance with the famous Chautauquan Reading Journey idea. 


Just the Thing for a New Course of 
Club Study 


And equally good for the Traveler or the stay-at-home. 


SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER OF THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Now on Sale. 


SINGLE COPIES FIFTY CENTS. 
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Home Study _ 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading professors in 
our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic and Pre- 
Peratory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
| branche: 


Schoo s. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 
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DAILY SERVICELA 


BETWEEN 


DETROIT AND BUFFALO | 


The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit 
.week days at 5:00p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. 
(central time) and from Buffalo daily at 5:30. 
p. m. (easterntime) reaching their destin- 
ation the next morning. Direct connections 
with early morning trains. Superior ser- 
vice and lowest rates between eastern and [py 
western states. x 1 


RAIL TICKETS AVAILABLE 
ON STEAMERS 

All classes of tickets sold reading 
via Michigan Central, Wabash and 
Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either di- 
rection will be accepted for trans- 
portation on D. 4B. Line Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
pamphiet and Map of Great Lakes. 
Address, L. G. Lewis, G.P.A., Detroit 


Detroit & Buffalo Sieamboat Co. 
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DRESS FOR HEALTH 


The Good Health Corset 


was designed by health experts to meet the 
actualneceous of the body. No steels nor 
stays. It is endorsed by the physicians of 
the Battle Sanitarium and has: hundreds of 
satisfied wearers. 

See it yourself. Order today; try it 10 
days and then if dissatisfied, return it and 
get your money back. Prices in white Jean 
or Batiste, according to bust measurements; 


highest grade White Sateen garment. 
Catalogue will be sent on request 





The Good Health Co. 


47 College Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Established August 1906 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 


Chautauquan Weekly 


All-the-year-round News of Chautauqua 


The need was felt for a publication which should carry 
the news of Chautauqua Institution through the months 
when the assembly was not in session. It contains the 
news and earliest advance announcements for all 
branches of the Chautauqua work, the assembly, sum- 
mer schools, and C.L.S,C. It also covers the local 
interests of a town whose importance has been largely 
increased by the centralizaon of the Institution Offices 
at Chautauqua throughout the year, and the general 
interests of Chautauqua Lake Territory, 


52 Numbers a Year 


Back numbers will be mailed for gs cents a copy. Sub- 
scription Price, $1.00 per year. Together with The 
Chautauquan Daily (entire season 1908) $2.00 per year. 


Issued Every Thursday 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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European Plan. Absolutely Fireproof. 
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Luxurious Rooms. Single and En suite. 
With or Without Baths. $1 Per Day Up. 
Palatial Dining Rooms. Unsurpassed Cuisine 


Shower and Plunge in Turkish Baths Free t© 
Guests. 


JAMESE.BARRETT, Manage, 
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CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


LIFE 
and 


HEALTH 


A monthly journal of physical, mental 
and moral uplift. 

For every individual and every 
Home. 

Full of healpful suggestions on food, 
dress and exercise. 

Read “Driven to it” by Dr. D. H. 
Kress, in the September number. 
It treats on the present wide-spread 
agitation in behalf of temperance 

Sample Copy, ten cents 
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LIFE AND HEALTH 
TaKoma Park, 
Pri nara D. C. 
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HE CHAUTAUQUAN DAILY 


33rd Year 1908 





Forty-Five Numbers “ July 4-August 24 





The Official Newspaper of the Summer Assembly at 


CHAUTAUQUA, New York 


CHRONICLE of the happenings of Chautauqua’s 
Summer City, and advance announcements of the 
daily programs. The full reports of lectures, addresses, 
and sermons given from the Chautauqua platform ren- 
ders the DAILY of great value not only to those here 
enjoying the good things offered, but to thinkers on 
present-day problems wherever located. 
ge Seige terran on National Growth and the Constitu- 
tion, The Temperance Movement, International War and 
Peace, Home Economics, The Public Library, and The 
Christian Life, together with the National Esperanto Congress 
and A Mission Study Conference, when reported in detail 
from day to day will form a file invaluable for reference. 
RINTED daily except Sunday and mailed to any 
address or delivered by carrier at Chautauqua. 








PRICE FOR SEASON : - $1.50. 
ddress, Circulation Department, 
Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua N Y 
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“The Little Princess,” by Moreelse. In the Rijks Museum, Am- 
sterdam. 


(See “Dutch Art and Artists.”) 
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N one respect the present presidential campaign is 
unique and unprecedented. There is to be full publicity 
as regards campaign contributions, though the law does 
not require it. Congress failed to enact a bill providing for 
the publication of lists of contributors and amounts by na- 
tional campaign committees, and the Republican convention 
rejected a publicity plank that was proposed by the Wiscon- 
sin delegation. However, Mr. Taft has been an advocate 
of publicity and has directed that the New York state law 
be followed by the Republican committee, whose headquar- 
ters are in that state, regardless of any question of its tech- 
nical applicability to the case. The treasurer of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Sheldon, has announced that, in accordance with that 
law, an account will be published after the November elec- 
tion. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bryan and his managers have 
announced and put in effect a system of publicity “before” 
the election. Only late contributions will be accounted for 
after that event: all others will be made known to the 
people at the time of their receipt by the campaign treasurer 
and his aids. 

These developments mark a great step forward in our 
politics. For years all upright citizens have deplored the 
elements of waste, extravagance, secrecy and corruption, or 
fear and suspicion of corruption, in our campaigns. In local 
contests the practice of “gentlemen’s agreements” between 
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managers has come into vogue, the object of such agreements 
being to lessen expense and prevent abuse and corruption. 
In national politics, apparently, a new departure has been 
made. Elections will be regarded more and more as public 
affairs, and they will be determined by arguments and ap- 
peals to fact and reason, and not by noise and spectacular 
demonstrations. Expenses will be regulated and restricted, 
and public accounting will limit them to absolutely legitimate 
and proper methods of influencing voters—printing of docu- 
ments, hiring of halls, correspondence, etc. The first step 
has been taken, and others will follow. 

As to contributions from corporations, not many seemed 
to be aware at the outset of the campaign that a law already 
existed prohibiting and severely penalizing such contribu- 
tions. Only individuals are now legally able to contribute to 
national campaigns; corporations are forbidden to do so. 
Scandalous misuse of stockholders’ money, the bribing of 
two or more sets of campaign managers “impartially” and at 
the same time, and like evils caused a demand for the act 
in question, and it was passed early in 1907. To some poli- 
ticians this act proved a revelation, but it will help to make 
the campaign clean and legitimate. 


be a 


The Issues and the Personalities 

As the presidential campaign progresses it is more and 
more widely realized that each of the great parties has put 
its best foot forward this year. Candid Democratic ob- 
servers are admitting that Mr. Taft is a strong candidate 
who is displaying much ability and tact in meeting the prob- 
lems of the contest. Independent and fair Republican news- 
papers are admitting that in Mr. Bryan the Democrats have 
the natural and logical candidate for the presidency. Neither 
party started out with a mistake; neither underestimates 
the qualities of the other’s presidential ticket. 

Mr. Bryan secured his nomination in spite of opposition 
from politicians and machines, and without the aid of money 
or patronage. Those who bitterly attacked him in former 
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years are bitterly attacking him now ; to them he is still the 
dangerous radical, the demagogue, the maker of phrases. 
They would have brought about his defeat in the convention 
had not an overwhelming majority of the Democratic voters 
demanded his selection as standard-bearer, and had not the 
other candidates in the party declined and faded into a 
mere shadowy existence. Mr. Bryan leads the Democrats 
once more because his ideas and proposals are popular— 
as popular as are those of the President with the great ma- 
jority of the Republicans. Mr. Taft is the Republican can- 
didate because he is pledged to continue the reform poli- 
cies of the present administration; Mr. Bryan is the Demo- 
cratic leader because he is identified with an advanced and 
radical program. In each party the progressive wing is “on 
top,” and the conservatives who are demanding “a rest,” 
the cessation of agitation for reform, have had to subside 
and submit. 

The Democratic platform is more radical than the Re- 
publican. It was intended to be so, and Mr. Bryan and his 
co-workers in the campaign are hoping on that account to 
attract and win over Republican radicals and ardent Roose- 
veltians. The issue as it is shaping itself is framed by many 
as follows: Granting the need of further political, eco- 
nomic and social reform, of continued warfare against evils 
and abuses, which candidate is the more likely to prove 
the consistent and bold champion of the cause of progress 
and reform? 

A study of the two platforms shows that on many sub- 
jects the parties are in accord. Several planks in each are 
different from the corresponding ones in the other in mere 
phraseology or in minor details. This is true of the planks 
dealing with the navy, civil service, liberal pensions, con- 
servation of natural resources, prevention of land frauds, 
improvement of water ways, etc. On the questions of the 
tariff, trust control, railroad regulation, labor, the currency, 
the Philippines, bank deposits and taxation, not to name 
minor topics, the Denver platform may be said to join issue 
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with that of the Republicans. The Democrats incorporated 
some planks which a Republican minority, following the 
President, insisted on but failed to secure at Chicago. They 
declared for direct popular election of federal senators, a 
physical valuation of railroads with a view to scientific rate 
regulation, full publicity for campaign contributions. They 
declared for the extermination, instead of the control, of 
private monopoly, for placing all trust-manipulated goods 
on the free list, for reducing tariff duties to a revenue basis 
as rapidly as possible, for emergency notes issued by the gov- 
ernment rather than by the banks, for an income tax, for 
an immediate announcement of intention to give the Filipinos 
independence, for the guaranteeing of private deposits in 
the national banks under a system similar to that now in 
force in Oklahoma, for a strong law fixing upon employers 
liability for accidents to their employes, for an eight-hour 
day on government work, and for limitations upon the is- 
suance of injunctions after such a manner that no court 
could issue an injunction in an industrial dispute if no in- 
junction were possible in a similar case affecting other in- 
terests than those of labor and capital. 

On all issues except Philippine independence and “colo- 
nial” imperialism the differences in the respective planks are 
thus differences of degree. The Democrats are more radical 
than the Republicans but less radical than they were four 
and eight years ago, while the Republicans are more radical 
than before, though not as radical as the militant reformers 
wished the party to be. 

The prospects are for a quieter and more reasonable 
campaign, for less denunciation and more argument; for 
“less heat and more light.” «Many editors and citizens are 
pleading for a rational campaign, one free from abuse, per- 
sonalities, invective, in the interests of political honesty as 
well as in those of commerce and reviving prosperity. Men 
of affairs feel that in spite of politics business should stead- 
ily improve, since the issues of the campaign are neither new 
nor dangerous, and since the success of neither candidate 
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would spell a break with present policies and sudden de- 
partures. 

There will be more harmony in the Democratic party 
than in the previous three elections, but in the East the 
Bryan ticket still has few newspaper supporters. Independ- 
ents are leaning toward Mr. Taft but critical and vigorous 
in their comments on the situation. Both sets of leaders 
and managers admit that hard work is ahead of them and 
that there will be a lively and determined fight, especially 
in the West, which is to be the battle ground this year. All 


save one or two of the so-called doubtful states are in the 
West. 


bas sal 


The Famous “Oil Case’’ Reversed 


The reversal by the federal Circuit Court at Chicago of 
the decision of Judge Landis in the notable case of the 
United States vs. the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
one of the constituents of the Standard Oil trust, has legal 
as well as political aspects. The appellate tribunal severely 
criticised Judge Landis, alleging the he abused his discre- 
tion in imposing the stupendous $29,000,000 fine ; that he ar- 
bitrarily computed the alleged offences of the defendant, 
making the number of cars in which oil was transported 
at unlawful rates the number of offenses punishable each 
by the maximum fine; and that he misinterpreted the law in 
holding that shippers must investigates rates instead of ac- 
cepting those quoted by carriers and make sure that they 
are fair and lawful. It strongly intimated that Judge Landis 
had himself disregarded the law in seeking to punish the 
larger corporation, that was not before him as a party, for 
the sins of the smaller corporation, the legal defendant. In 
turn the appellate court is severely arraigned in many news- 
papers and by lawyers and laymen for alleged injustice to 
Judge Landis, for misquoting his words and misstating his 
position. The whole issue of “criticism of the courts” has 
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been revived, and all admit that the great case will figure 
as a factor in the campaign. 

It is unfortunate that under the law as it stands the 
government has no right to appeal from the Circuit to the 
Supreme Court on the issues of law involved in the reversal. 
An act was passed by the Fifty-ninth Congress giving the 
government a limited right to appeal in criminal cases, but 
it does not embrace the class of cases to which the one in 
question belongs. 

Ultimately, however, the Supreme Court will have the 
facts and issues before it, and it will determine whether 
Judge Landis or Judges Grosscup, Baker, and Seaman 
adopted the correct view of the commerce and anti-rebate 
or preference law as to the duties of shippers with regard 
to rates quoted to them, as to the proper method of comput- 
ing offences, as to the limit of discretion in imposing fines, 
and as to the propriety of going outside the record of a 
case and finding out the affliliations, assets and character of 
the defendants with the idea of making the law and the 
general facts harmonize. 

Until the highest court speaks opinion will honestly 
differ on the merits of the case and the soundness 
of the Landis decision. But there is no reason to doubt 
the integrity, the earnestness, the independence of either 
court. The case is undoubtedly full of novel and difficult 
points. 

bl 


The Prohibition Ticket and Platform 


The American prohibition movement, as we have had oc- 
casion to say before, has in recent years received impetus 
and encouragement from many new quarters. In the South 
remarkable gains have been made for and by prohibition 
under local option and state laws. Hundreds of thousands 
who vote as Republicans or Democrats have enlisted in the 
campaign against the saloon. The area of prohibition in 
the South and West is amazingly large, and while the con- 
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sumption of liquor shows an increase instead of a diminu- 
tion for the country at large, the gains spoken of are very 
real. Even the liquor trade is alarmed and beginning to 
show earnest interest in reforming the saloon and the re- 
sort associated with vice and disorder. 


At the national convention of the Prohibitionists, which 
was held at Columbus, O., in the latter part of July, the 
speakers dwelt with pride and satisfaction on the progress 
of their cause, if not of their party organization. A presi- 
dential ticket was nominated—Eugene W. Chafin of Illinois 
for President, and Aaron S. Watkins of Ohio for Vice 
President—and a platform was adopted that many news- 
papers have praised as a model of brevity, sense and lucidity. 
The whole platform may be reproduced here, as it shows 
where the Prohibitionists stand with regard to other issues 
of the day besides the issue that separates and distinguishes 
them from the other parties. The party favors: 


The submission by Congress te the several states of an amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
importation, exportation or transportation of alcoholic liquors for 
beverage purposes. 

The immediate prohibition of the liquor traffic for beverage 
purposes in the District of Columbia, in the territories and all 
places over which the national government has jurisdiction, the 
repeal of the internal revenue tax on alcoholic liquors and the pro- 
hibition of the interstate traffic there. 

The election of the United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people. 

Equitable graduated income and inheritance taxes. 

The establishment of postal savings banks and the guaranty 
of deposits in banks. 

The regulation of all corporations doing an interstate com- 
merce business. 

The creation of a permanent tariff commission. 

The strict enforcement of law, instead of the official tolerance 
and practical license of the social evil which prevails in many of 
our cities, with its unspeakable traffic in girls. 

Uniform marriage and divorce laws. 

An equitable and constitutional employers’ liability act. 

Court review of Postoffice Department decisions. 

The prohibition of child labor in mines, workshops and fac- 
tories. 

Legislation: basing suffrage only upon intelligence and ability 
to read and write the English language. 

The preservation of the mineral and forest resources of the 
country and the improvement of the highways and byways. 
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Here, as in the platform of the bigger parties, the spirit 
and tendencies of the time are strikingly illustrated and ex- 
pressed. The positions taken on social, economic, and po- 
litical questions are decidedly advanced. 

The Prohibitionists do not claim that they will elect 
their ticket, but they do assert that the stress of tendency 
is with them and that success is almost within their grasp 
in the sense that prohibition will soon embrace the whole 
country. 

In 1904 the Prohibition presidential vote was 258,536, 
and in 1900 it was 208,914; not in all the states, however, 
were there separate Prohibition tickets of presidential elec- 
tors. This year the total vote is expected to be much 
heavier. But the growth and influence of the movement 
will not, in any event, be gauged by the vote. The indirect 
forces and factors working for prohibition will not be rep- 
resented in it. 


bas al 


Progress in National Education 


That Americans “have a passion for education,” elemen- 
tary, secondary and high has become a familiar saying the 
world over. Nowhere is education more liberally or lav- 
ishly endowed, and nowhere do the people tax themselves 
more cheerfully to provide free and sufficient education to 
all children, as well as to adult aliens who desire to acquire 
the rudiments of English and of other fundamental studies. 
For the latter there are night schools, special classes and set- 
tlement classes. For the children of the poor there are vaca- 
tion schools where pleasure and recreation are combined 
with practical and manual instruction. As to the higher 
nontechnical education some statistics were recently pub- 
lished by Dr. Elmer E. Brown, federal commissioner of 
education, that have been widely commented upon. It ap- 
pears that 622 institutions of higher learning are available 
in the country. Of these, seventeen universities and col- 
leges have 1,000 or more male undergraduates each, four 
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have over 900 men students each, and 114 have 200 or more 
such undergraduates. 

In the establishment of elementary and high schools 
the progress is steady and rapid, and the same is true of the 
professional schools. Yet there are very serious and vital 
problems before American educators. They have to do, 
not with quantity but with quality. New conditions create 
new needs; ideas are changing; neglected aspects of educa- 
tion are challenging attention. Is there proper adaptation 
of education to life in general and to industrial life in par- 
ticular? Do the schools discharge their function efficiently ? 
Do they omit things that should be included and unduly 
emphasize other things? Have they the right ideals and 
the right methods? 


At the recent annual convention of the American Educa- 
tion Association these questions were vigorously discussed 
and certain defects in our system of public education were 
pointed out. The resolutions that were adopted are compre- 
hensive and give one a fair idea of the whole situation. They 
note progress, recognize ripening and unsettled questions, 
and indicate needed reforms in several directions. We re- 
produce the more important parts of the resolutions because 
they largely carry their own moral: 


Fully realizing that trained and skilled labor is a primary es- 
sential to the industrial and commercial welfare of the country, we 
cordially indorse the establishment by municipal boards of educa- 
tion of trade schools, industrial schools and evening continuation 
schools. 

We recommend the subordination of highly diversified and 
overburdened courses of study in the grades to a thorough drill 
in essential subjects; ill considered experiments and indiscriminate 
methodizing should be abandoned. 

We assert that the individuality of the pupil should be care- 
fully considered, to the end that he may be instructed in the light 
of his limitations and capacity. 

We earnestly recommend to boards of education, principals 
and teachers the continuous training of pupils in morals and in 
business and professional ethics, to the end that the coming gen- 
eration of men of affairs may have a well developed abhorrence of 
unfair dealing and discrimination. 

The bureau of education at Washington should be preserved 
in its integrity and the dignity of its position maintained and in- 
creased. It should receive at the hands of Congress such recognition 
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and such appreciation as will enable it not only to employ all ex- 
pert assistants necessary, but also to publish in convenient and usable 
form the results of investigations; thus making that department 
a source of information and advice as will be most helpful to the 
peopie in conducting their campaigns of education. 

The National Education Association notes with approval that 
the qualifications demanded of teachers in the public schools are 
increasing annually. . 

It is the duty of the state to provide for the education of 
every child within its borders. To this end the child labor and 
truancy laws should be so harmonized that the education of the 
child, not its labor, is made the chief concern. 

The National Education Association indorses the increase of 
the school buildings for free vacation schools and for free evening 
schools and lecture courses for adults. We approve the use of 
school grounds for play grounds for the benefit of the children in 
the crowded districts during summer. 

Local taxation, supplemented by state taxation, presents the 
best means for the support of the public schools. 

The National Education Association observes with great satis- 
faction the tendency of cities and towns to replace large school 
communities or boards by small boards, which determine general 
policies, but intrust all executive functions to salaried experts. 

We cannot too often repeat that close, intelligent, judicious 
supervision is necessary for all grades of schools. 

The rapid establishment of rural high schools and the con- 
solidation of rural district schools are most gratifying evidences of 
the progress of education. 

The National Education Association wishes to record its ap- 
proval of the increasing appreciation among educators of the fact 
that the building of character is the real aim of the schools. 

The National Education Association wishes to congratulate 
the secondary schools and colleges of the country that are making 
an effort to remove the taint of professionalism and other abuses 
that have crept into students’ sports. 

We hope for such a change of public sentiment as will permit 
and encourage the reading and study of the English Bible. 

School buildings and school grounds should be planned and 
decorated so as to serve as effective agencies for education in mat- 
ters of taste. 

The highest ethical standards of conduct and of speech should 
be insisted on among teachers. 


Many important questions are adverted to in this declar- 
ation, but special emphasis is now properly laid on moral 
culture and industrial education. It is felt that the schools 
are far from doing all that they should and can do toward 
making good citizens, by inspiring high ideals and inculcating 
right standards, and toward fitting the pupils for the practical 
work of industrial and commercial life. In these directions 
great improvements are needful, and they are surely com- 
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ing. Beginnings have been made in several communities, 
and earnest discussion will insure progress at a reasonably 


rapid rate. 
a 
The School and the “‘Chasm” 


In connection with the series of current educational 
questions, the chasm created in many homes by our present 
system of public school training challenges attention. Miss 
Jane Addams, the head of Hull-House and leader in social 
reform, is practically alone in directing thought to this 
matter. The work of the elementary schools in facilitat- 
ing and promoting the assimilation of aliens, of “American- 
izing” their young, is of course essential and invaluable. 
Without this work the heavy immigration of the last twenty 
years might have “swamped” us; at any rate, American po- 
litical and public life would not be what it is, and our dan- 
gers and difficulties would be increased in every way. Yet 
this process of assimilation or Americanization is not with- 
out serious drawbacks, as Miss Addams has forcibly and 
admirably said in addresses and articles. 


In thousands of foreign homes it creates a division, a 
moral chasm, between the children and the parents. The 
former are learning English and acquiring American ways; 
they are proud to call themselves Americans; they take 
pains to divest themselves of every feature that reminds 
them or others of their foreign birth or of the birth of their 
parents. They come to despise the traditions of the “old 
country,” to be ashamed of the ways, customs, ideas of their 
families. The parents resent this and regard the “Ameri- 
canization” of the children as by no means an unmixed 
blessing. At any rate, their own Americanization is retarded. 
What is worse, the discipline and peace and morals of the 
home are destroyed, and in their place we see dissension, 
antipathy, discord. 


Miss Addams appeals to the educators to discourage 
such tendencies by teaching foreign children to respect na- 
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tionality and the culture of the old world, to understand that 
much that is foreign is good, noble and worth preserving, 
and that contempt for parents, even if they are ignorant and 
different, is not American. She also urges teachers to visit 
foreign homes, acquire some knowledge of the conditions 
and environment of the children put in their charge, and 
counteract everything that makes for the undesirable side 
of a too rapid assimilation—lack of reverence, vulgarity, 
insolence, imitation of the worst instead of the best. 

These appeals and ideas have been strongly indorsed 
in the thoughtful newspapers, and they certainly point to a 
vital problem. 

bs “ual 


The Douma, Tolstoy,and the Russian Situation 


Count Tolstoy, in a vigorous and impassioned philippic, 
recently denounced the policy of the Stolypin cabinet as 
“government by execution.” Farcical trials, death sentences 
by the score, hanging of men, women, and minors, encour- 
agement of black-hundred violence and disorder, bureau- 
cratic tyranny and resistance to all reform, chronic famine 
and starvation for millions—these are the things, Tolstoy 
said, that are called law and order in Russia. He for one 
must repudiate and condemn them before the whole civilized 
world. 

Many less uncompromising reformers than Tolstoy, 
the apostle of Christian Anarchism and passive resistance 
to state and organized church, are very pessimistic regarding 
the situation and prospects in Russia. The third douma, 
it is true, has not been dissolved ; after a long and busy ses- 
sion the Tzar prorogued it until fall while expressing in 
private audience to its president hearty appreciation of its 
spirit, policy and course. It is generally expected that the 
present douma will complete its legal term of five years 
and accomplish something for Russian constitutionalism and 
progress. Its mere existence, of course, is a great benefit, 
for it insures discussion and criticism of official abuses and 
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certain reforms in administration and finance. It must be 
acknowledged, too, that on several occasions the majority 
of the third douma, though moderate and only mildly lib- 
eral, ventured boldly to attack the irresponsible control of 
army and naval affairs by the grand dukes, the inefficient 
and obstructive staff of the admiraity, and the provincial 
military despots. It also rejected the demand of the gov- 
ernment for an appropriation for four new war ships—on 
the ground that the service had not been reformed and that 
the ships would serve no useful purpose at this time. Still, 
the fact remains that the douma neglected the vital and 
burning questions of Russia—agrarian reform, justice, free- 
dom of speech and press, etc. The budget occupied most of 
its time, and it voted for heavy “defence” expenditures in 
the Pacific territories, for a new domestic loan to cover 
the deficit for the year, for an “all Russian” Amur railroad 
to Vladivostok, in addition to the road that traverses 
Manchuria, which is to be improved and largely recon- 
structed, and for other governmental measures. The gov- 
ernment has. no particular reason to be dissatisfied with 
its record to date, though it is gradually developing cour- 
age and confidence. 

The Russian constitutionalists find some comfort, how- 
ever, in the reflection that the reaction has been checked, 
that even the fanatical monarchists no longer hope to de- 
stroy the douma as an institution, and that certain small 
reforms are being conceded by the government. Progress 
will be very slow, and much injustice, suffering and cruelty 
will have to be endured, but the tendency, at any rate, is 
upward and forward. Not everything has been lost, and 
the Revolution will yet bear fruit. 


bs al 


Reaction of Persia, and European Responsibility 

The Shah of Persia has tried a coup d'etat and suc- 
ceeded. He has dismissed the national assembly, and de- 
stroyed the buildings in which it was housed. For a time 
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civil war was threatened all over the country, but the troops 
of the Shah, led by a Russian general, were so completely 
victorious at Teheran, the capital, that the provinces lost 
heart and submitted. In the capital the war between the 
constitutionalists and the reactionaries was savage and mer- 
ciless, and tales of cruelty and torture, of wholesale execu- 
tions and bombardments of private houses owned by liberal 
leaders and members of the assembly, have shocked the 
western world. 

The causes of the counter-revolution are not clearly un- 
derstood. It is known, however, that the Shah, though he 
has repeatedly sworn to uphold and respect the present con- 
stitution, which is less than a year old and which includes 
concessions to the throne, has never fully sympathized with 
the constitutional movement or cause and has on various 
occasions overstepped the limits of his power. There had 
been frequent collisions between him and his ministers, on 
the one hand, and the national assembly on the other. That 
assembly is by no means democratic, but it represents the 
mercantile elements, the priests, the educated citizens who 
have traveled abroad and a part of the aristocracy. The 
example of Russia has been before its eyes, and it has 
aimed at reform in many directions. When the final rup- 
ture came few good observers were surprised- Many at 
once concluded that the end of the whole parliamentary 
or constitutional experiment had come in Persia, which, they 
said, was not really ripe for any form of representative 
government and could not be other than a typical Oriental 
despotism. 

Certainly the Shah’s proclamation and explanation to 
his people and to the world indicated an absurd conception of 
constitutionalism. They were full of bitter complaints against 
“irresponsible” societies and clubs that “meddle” in govern- 
mental affairs, and against disturbers and agitators who had 
plotted against the throne and impudently demanded reform 
of a radical character. These private societies had to be 
suppressed with a firm hand, for government must remain 
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in the hands of trained and competent persons, the Shah 
continued. Unfortunately, he admitted, the national assem- 
bly supported them and was willing to use and be used by 
them ; hence the war of extermination had to be extended to 
the assembly itself. These are strange notions, even for 
Persia, and they throw little light on the situation. 

However, the Shah has ordered another election of 
members of the national assembly and has promised to re- 
spect the essentials of the constitution. He has decided to 
establish an upper chamber, which he has no right to do 
under the constitution, but after the coup d'etat this is a 
minor usurpation. 

it is believed that England and Russia have prevented 
the Shah from overthrowing the new regime entirely. Their 
treaty, regulating their respective interests and spheres in 
Persia, renders codperation between them a possible pol- 
icy; if the treaty and understanding had not been reached 
the Persian internal disorders might have led to interven- 
tion, friction and war between England and Russia. But 
it is also said that the understanding has hampered Eng- 
land in Persia and injured the cause of liberty and con- 
stitutionalism. Possibly the Shah and the reactionary cliques 
have relied on Russian support and have felt themselves 
safe from English displeasure and resentment. Thus Eu- 
rope may be responsible for evil and reaction in Persia, and 
a diplomatic victory for peace in Europe may entail a de- 
feat for liberalism in the Orient. This, however, is to a 
certain extent speculative. It is still hoped that the counter- 
revolution in Persia may not be complete and crushing. 














I. The Present European Equilib- 
rium and the Peace of the World 


By Victor S. Yarros 


UCH phrases as “the balance of power,” the “concert 
of Europe,” the “European Equilibrium” and the like 
have become thoroughly familiar even to the casual reader 
of the political news published in the daily and weekly press. 
The same casual reader knows that the powers of the world 
form various alliances, understandings, combinations among 
themselves for various purposes, either aggressive or de- 
fensive. Today, it is generally supposed and understood, 
the peace of the world rests upon and is secured by a number 
of such alliances and understandings. Any change in the 
present grouping of, or relations between, the great powers 
has a bearing on or constitutes a phase of what is called 
“world-politics,” and may conceivably disturb the equi- 
librium. 

Yet things constantly happen in the political and diplo- 
matic spheres of activity, and every year, not to say every 
month, brings its crop of incidents, developments, events, 
and crises. There is no stability in international relations, 
for many problems are still unsolved in Europe, Asia, Amer- 
ica, and there are, unfortunately, many grounds for sus- 
picion, jealousy, friction, and discord between the leading 
powers. The great German empire builder and diplomat, 
Bismarck, says in his “Reflections and Reminiscences :” 

“International policy is a fluid element which, under 
certain conditions, will solidify, but, on change of atmos- 
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phere, reverts to its original condition.” 

The important fact to be recognized 
is that nations even more than individu- 
als and corporations, are governed by 
their fundamental needs and interests. 
Dynastic ties, personal and family friend- 
ships, individual temperaments are not 
wholly without influence on international 
policy, but their influence is limited and 
transitory. In the long run, geographical, 
historical, physical, commercial, organic 
conditions determine the foreign policy 
of a nation—its ambitions, aspirations, M. Delcassé, for- 
efforts and measures. Hence, when any Farclen — 
real need or vital interest dictates a re- ter. 
vision or even a reversal of policy, all opposition of a senti- 
mental nature vanishes as if by magic. 

A glance at the “world-situation” at this juncture re- 
veals certain cardinal features. We have a condition of 
fairly stable equilibrium. All the great powers are pro- 
fessing an anxious desire to maintain peace. All are earn- 
estly disclaiming agressive designs. All are favoring 
straightforwardness, candor, and “sweet reasonableness” in 
international relations. Whether the Emperor of Germany 
visits England, or the King of Great Britain and Ireland 
visits France, or a meeting is arranged between the Tzar 
and his Teutonic or Austro-Hungarian fellow-sovereign, the 
message, formal or informal, which the world receives as the 
result of the affair is a message of peace and cordiality. 
Yet Europe has well been described as an armed camp. 
Military and naval expenditures are steadily mounting; the 
suggestion of even partial disarmament, or limitation of 
budgets for so-called defence, has remained a vague aspi- 
ration, a dream. 

An able writer, Mr. J. Holland Rose, closes a book on 
“The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1900,” 
with these depressing sentences : 
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“What was 

true of the mid- 

dle of the eigh- 

teenth century is 

trebly true of the 

dawn of the 

twentieth centu- 

ry. Viewing the 

matter _ broadly, 

we must admit 

that the present 

state of armed 

truce combines 

many of the 

worst evils of 

war and of an 

emasculating tor- 

por. It is neither 

a state of rest 

which builds up 

the fabric of hu- 

manity, nor a 

time of heroic 

endeavor such as 

sometimes miti- 

gates the evils of 

war. The indi- 

vidual is crushed 

wy «64 sense oO 

The Tzar of Russia, a Leader in the Move- FB “4 

ment for International Peace. he gazes at the 

armed millions 

on all sides of 

him. . . . From these weltering masses, engaged in piling up 

work upon work against some remote contingency, there arises and 

will still more arise a dull, confused, questioning murmur, whether 

the whips of fear which drive them on are not wielded by some 

malignant fury masquerading in the garb of peace—whether the 

whole gigantic effort is not a hideous nightmare, a game with 
men’s lives doomed to end in stalemate.” 


This is a good description of the sort of “balance” 
which Europe is boasting of today ; and yet it is a fact of tre- 
mendous significance that since the war of 1870 Germany 
“has not fired a shot in anger” (to use the expression of a 
brilliant journalist) and that since the Russo-Turkish con- 
flict of 1877 Europe has not been the scene of any hostilities. 
Provocations and opportunities have not been lacking, but 
the peace has been kept, friendly relations have been 
strengthened, and safeguards multiplied. 
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Among these safeguards are the alliances and under- 
standings which exist today in Europe. Some of them are 
recent and full of vitality; others, it is held by competent 
students, are mere survivals, whose significance, once great, 
has been impaired by the march of events. Still, so long as 
they remain in effect, they are factors that must be reck- 
oned with. 

In brief, it may be said that the European balance is 
supported by the following combinations, named in chron- 
ological order: 

The Triple Alliance, the parties to which are Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, and Italy. 

The Dual Alliance of Russia and France. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

The Anglo-French “entente cordiale” (cordial under- 
standing). 

The Algeciras Treaty in regard to Morocco. 

The Anglo-Russian understanding. 

There are also in effect various partial and limited agree- 
ments and special treaties between France and Itely, France 
and Spain, Russia and Japan, Russia a~d Austria, Japan and 
China, and most, if not all of these, have an indirect bear- 
ing on the situation in Europe, even where they ostensibly 
and in terms have reference to interests in Asia or Africa. 
Space will not permit a consideration of these minor agree- 
ments and arrangements, and our attention must be directed 
to the above mentioned major factors. 

To understand fully the existing alliances and groupings 
of the leading powers, it would be necessary to know much 
more than actually is known concerning the secret history 
of European diplomacy. In diplomacy language is still used 
quite as much to conceal as to express thought and there are, 
besides, many points in the origin, evolution, and real pur- 
poses of the alliances and understandings that have not been 
cleared up. In general, however, it is undoubtedly true that 
the present European situation and “balance” must be traced 
to the momentous Franco-Prussian war of 1870, the found- 
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ing of the German Empire as a direct consequence of the 
issue of that war, and the dangers which Italy, Russia, and 
England saw in those developments, as well as in their re- 
spective internal conditions. 

The Triple Alliance was originally a dual alliance be- 
tween Germany and Austro-Hungary. And that dual al- 
liance at first had reference only to defensive operations 
in the event of an attack on either of the parties by Russia. 
It was negotiated by Bismarck in 1879, who explained it, 
according to his secretary, Busch, as follows: When we 
(Germany and Austria) are united with 2,000,000 soldiers 
back to back, the Russians with their nihilism will doubt- 
less think twice before disturbing the peace.” The terms 
of this treaty were not officially published until 1888, and 
in substance, they provided for these contingencies : If either 
of the allies should be attacked by Russia, the other must 
come to its aid with all its forces. If the attack should be 
made by any other power, the ally must merely observe 
perfect neutrality. 

Italy joined the alliance in 1882, as a result of her 
dissatisfaction with the seizure of Tunis by France in the 
previous year. Italy herself had had her eyes on Tunis, 
and its annexation by the French, with the tacit consent of 
Germany, proved to be the cause of a long and unnatural 
estrangement between the two Latin nations. The terms 
of the treaty whereby the Triple Alliance was formed have 
never been authoritatively given to the world, but the gen- 
eral understanding is that the three powers reciprocally 
guaranteed the possession of their respective territories, 
agreed to resist attack on any one of them, and stipulated 
the amount of aid to be given by each in case of hostilities 
with France or Russia or both powers. 

The Triple Alliance did not prevent Bismarck from 
concluding a secret treaty with Russia, which compact, when 
its existence had been revealed, led to an outcry and a de- 
nunciation of the Teutonic Chancellor for duplicity and bad 
faith. By that agreement, which lapsed with the fall of Bis- 
marck, Germany and Russia bound themselves to observe 
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neutrality in case either of them should be attacked by a 
third power. 

It is clear, then, that the object of these treaties was 
the preservation of peace and the prevention of “surprises” 
and aggressions. But the Triple Alliance initiated the great 
modern tendency toward the much-vaunted “equilibrium” 
of Europe. Its formation, in connection with other occur- 
rences to be mentioned, caused France, Russia, and England 
great anxiety. It is even believed that in 1886 France and 
Russia tried to break up that combination by offering in- 
ducements to Italy to withdraw from it and seek territorial 
advantages at the expense of Austria. 

If the policy of Russia, in the seventies of the last cen- 
tury was considered dangerous to the peace of Europe, so 
dangerous as to necessitate a powerful alliance, it is equally 
true that the policy of Germany under the Bismarck regime 
as Chancellor of the Empire, was considered full of danger 
to France, England, Russia, and the peace of the world 
generally. It is this danger which prompted France and 
Russia—the one a republic and the other an autocracy—to 
lay aside many differences, incompatibilities of temper and 
deep-seated suspicions and conclude a dual alliance. This 
latter alliance was also a somewhat gradual development. 

The friendlier feelings between Russia and France at 
first manifested themselves in arrangements for placing 
Russian loans in Paris. The first of these loans was quietly 
negotiated in 1888. But among the decisive influences which 
finally brought about the complete understanding may be 
named what is known among diplomatic writers as “the 
affair of 1875.” 

France, by that time, had fully and marvelously re- 
covered from the disaster of the “terrible year,” 1870. She 
was again confident, prosperous, and strong. In the year 
named, she voted a large increase of her armed forces, while 
her politicians and newspapers were openly advocating 
preparations for the eventual reconquest of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, the provinces she had lost to Germany. Her people 
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were not reconciled, as they are now, to what was called 
the dismemberment of France by the ruthless Bismarck. 
In order to prevent an attack or a war of revenge by France, 
the military party of Germany urged on the emperor to as- 
sume the offensive and by an immediate attack reduce France 
to impotence. Various hints, it appears, were thrown out 
by the Teutonic ambassadors to that effect, and great ap- 
prehension was excited. The Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, de Blowitz, was authorized, indeed asked 
by the French premier, to publish the facts. He did so, 
and produced a sensation in every European capital. The 
Tzar, to whom the French government dispatched a special 
envoy with documents, gave the latter assurance that he 
would interfere to prevent an unprovoked war on France. 
Queen Victoria and the British government also evinced 
genuine concern and used their good offices to end the tension 
and the crisis. These efforts were successful and as already 
stated, the “scare” served to bring Russia and France to- 
gether. 

Visits of the two fleets were interchanged in 1891 and 
finally the Tzar overcame his distrust of republicanism and 
the alliance was concluded. The treaty embodying the terms 
of this alliance has never been published but, according to 
Mr. Henry Norman, M. P., author of “All the Russias,” 
it provides that “if either nation is attacked, the other will 
come to its assistance with the whole of its forces, and that 
peace shall only be concluded in concert and by agreement 
between the two.” 

Both the Triple and Dual Alliances have been renewed 
a number of times and are in effect today, though, owing 
to various developments, their real significance has changed. 
The relations between Italy and France are again friendly 
and have been so since 1901, when “an understanding” was 
arrived at between them in regard to mutual interests in the 
Mediterranean Sea and in Africa. In 1903 a treaty of arbi- 
tration was signed by them, and the Italian statesmen frankly 
avowed that the considerations which had led their country 
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to enter into partnership with Germany and Austria had 
lost much of their weight. On the other hand, the rela- 
tions of Germany and Russia have greatly improved; dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war Emperor William displayed 
considerable good-will toward the St. Petersburg govern- 
ment, and since then visits have been exchanged and cor- 
dial greetings rather ostentatiously published. The Emperor 
has called the Tzar “Admiral of the Pacific” while applying 
to himself the title “Admiral of the Atlantic.” As to Eng- 
land, her whole situation has been changed, thanks to King 
Edward’s diplomacy and tact, and thanks, too, to a realiza- 
tion that her foreign policy for some decades had been nar- 
row and unsafe. 

Early in 1902 a second dual alliance was formed—be- 
tween England and Japan. The former had boasted of her 
“splendid isolation,” referring to the lack of connection with 
either group of the great European powers. But she had 
secretly felt that the isolation was by no means as magnifi- 
cent as it could be made to appear to the unsophisticated. 
There were troublesome questions in the near East, in the 
far East, in Egypt, and in Africa (to some of which we shall 
refer in our second article) which needed delicate handling. 
The war with the Transvaal Boers had aroused extreme bit- 
terness against England in Continental Europe, and in Ger- 
many a press campaign of singular violence had been car- 
ried on, representing Great Britain as the natural enemy 
of the advancing Teutonic Empire. It was, therefore, a 
bold stroke to enter into an alliance with a yellow, Asiatic, 
non-Christian power. The announcement of the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement was received with amazement—in some 
quarters with scorn and contempt. But the event, all agree, 
haS justified it, though of late there have been some hints 
from high British quarters that it may not be renewed upon 
its expiration, owing to the threatened revival of a serious 
anti-European propaganda in Asia. 

The text of this treaty of alliance shows that the con- 
tracting powers had in view the maintenance of the inde- 
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pendence and integrity of China and Korea, the preservation 
of the “open door” (equality of commercial rights in the Far 
East), and the safeguarding of peace. Each party, however, 
recognized the special interests of the other in China or 
Korea, and proceeded to pledge itself as follows: 

“If either Great Britain or Japan, in defence of their respective 
interests, should become involved in war with another power, the 
other high contracting party will maintain a strict neutrality, and 
use its efforts to prevent other powers from joining in hostilities 
against its ally. If, in the above event, any other power or powers 
should join in hostilities against that ally, the other high contracting 


party will come to its assistance, and will conduct the war in com- 
mon, and make peace in mutual agreement with it.” 


It is this alliance which, according to general opinion, 
“localized” the Russo-Japanese War. But for it, France 
might have joined in the conflict over Manchuria and Korea, 
and had that happened, no one knows where the struggle 
would have ended. 

Even the alliance with Japan, however, did not reassure 
the statesmen of England and there was profound satis- 
faction when, the wounds inflicted by the sympathy of con- 
tinental Europe for the Boers having healed, it was found 
possible for England to come to a comprehensive under- 
standing with France. The credit for this momentous agree- 
ment, comprising three distinct conventions and settling 
old and disturbing controversies, belongs to M. Delcassé, 
the then minister of foreign affairs in France, whose whole 
policy was enlightened and pacific (though Germany thought 
it was designated to “isolate” her and draw Italy, Spain, 
and England closer and closer to France), and to Lord 
Lansdowne, Britain’s foreign minister under Salisbury and 
Balfour. 

The conventions referred to dealt respectively (1) with 
West Africa and Newfoundland; (2) with Egypt and Mo- 
rocco; and (3) with Spain, Madagascar, and the New 
Hebrides. Passing over the minor and perhaps too technical 
features of these treaties, it is sufficient to say that their 
chief importance lies in the recognition of French special 
and paramount interests in Morocco by England, and in 
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the reciprocal recognition by France of the status quo in 
Egypt. France had never before acknowledged the legiti- 
macy of England’s rule over Egypt and had, from time to 
time, reminded the London government of the explicit pledge 
of Gladstone to evacuate that country (still nominally sub- 
ject to Turkey). The understanding put an end to all possi- 
ble friction over the occupation and its consequences. On 
the other hand, England declared expressly that, as the mas- 
ter of Algeria and Tunis, France properly claimed the right 
to maintain order in Morocco and use her influence to im- 
prove the financial, administrative, and military position 
of that misgoverned country. 

To the average man this Morocco feature of the agree- 
ment meant, simply, that so far as England is concerned, 
France might annex the Moorish kingdom and end the an- 
archical and dangerous conditions that are chronic there. 
This, however, was not the “correct official view,” though 
Germany was disposed to side with the downright average 
man. The Emperor resented the pretensions of the French 
in Morocco, visited Tangiers in person, made a vigorous 
little speech to German residents, and asserted that he would 
defend their commercial interests as well as those of their 
fellow subjects at home. There had been no talk of injur- 
ing or discriminating against German interests in Morocco 
(other interests she did not claim) but the general comment 
on the visit and speech was that the Kaiser had intended to 
serve notice on England and France that he could not be 
ignored in any matter affecting the European balance or 
the disposition of territory in Africa, Asia, or elsewhere. 
For a time, all Europe was filled with apprehension—there 
was even talk of war. But all ended happily. 

The Morocco question had become acute, and internal 
disorder tended to aggravate the difficulty. In order to re- 
lieve the situation, a conference of the powers was called 
at Algeciras in 1906 for the ostensible purpose of definitely 
settling the status of Morocco and the relation of France, 
Spain, and the other nations thereto. All the leading powers, 
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including the United States, were represented at the confer- 
ence and an agreement was reached after many delays. Ger- 
many at first refused to acknowledge the peculiar and para- 
mount interest of France in Morocco, but at last she yielded. 
The Algeciras Treaty provided for better policing of the 
ports of Morocco under French and Spanish instructors 
and officers, for suppression of contraband in arms, for im- 
proved customs duties and sources of revenue, and for the 
“open door,” or economic equality, for the powers trading 
in the kingdom. 

As a matter of fact, as will be shown in a later paper, 
the conference only postponed the settlement of the ultimate 
Moroccan question. Germany gained nothing beyond this 
delay, and France lost nothing, because she was not ready, 
in any event, to become actually the master of that king- 
dom ; she knew that the conditions were not right for a coup 
similar to that of the occupation of Tunis. She had other 
questions on her hands and was willing to wait as regards 
Morocco. But Germany’s apparent aggressiveness alarmed 
Europe and was resented by Italy, her ally. It led to some 
pointed and plain remarks about the “hollowness” of the 
Triple Alliance, and Emperor Williain himself manifested 
his displeasure in a characteristic utterance which Italy con- 
strued as a charge of ingratitude and disloyalty against 
her. On the whole, the Moroccan incident is considered 
to have been a blunder, especially in view of its effect on 
the native rulers and the more fanatical tribesmen, who 
have threatened a “holy war” on all Europeans and Chris- 
tians. 

If, however, the Algerciras Treaty must be considered 
insincere and illusory from a “long run” point of view, more 
favorable judgment is distinctly invited by the Anglo-Rus- 
sian understanding and treaty, in which, notwithstanding 
some criticisms, most diplomatic experts see a real triumph 
for peace and good-will, a long step toward permanent 
peace. That England and Russia could come together at all 
and find their interests to be by no means hopelessly in con- 
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flict was a surprise to many. Which power made the larger 
concessions is an open and not very important question. But 
there is ground for hope that the provisional agreement will 
be in due time replaced by a permanent one. 

The Anglo-Russian Convention, negotiated by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey and M. Isvalski, the foreign ministers of the 
two “contracting parties,” was signed in the fall of last 
year. It embraces three sets of questions—those relating to 
Persia, those relating to Afghanistan, and those relating to 
Tibet. In substance, the treaty gives England a “sphere 
of influence” and financial control in the south, and Russia 
a sirailar sphere in the north of Persia, a debt-ridden coun- 
try that is nominally independent and supposed to be passing 
from an autocratic to a constitutional regime. As to Tibet, 
both parties agreed to respect China’s suzerain rights over 
it and pledged themselves not to seek concessions and fran- 
chises in that mysterious land. Afghanistan, Russia de- 
clared to be outside her sphere and influence, and agreed to 
deal with it through British officials. 

British India “breathed freely” again after the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, for the “invasion of India” menace had 
been removed. The liberal-minded elements of both coun- 
tries welcomed the treaty as a splendid achievement. 

But it would be rash to assert that any one of the ex- 
isting alliances or all of them can be regarded as an abso- 
lute pledge of peace. There are possibilities of friction and 
conflict in many directions. The really effective guaranties 
of amity and concord are moral and industrial. The oc- 
casional regrouping of the powers is to be expected; “un- 
derstandings” will come and go; but education, national in- 
terest, the demand for great social reforms, the difficulty 
of financing needless wars,—these are a constantly increas- 
ing influence. 

In another article we shall glance at the international 
problems that are still unsolved and that from time to time 
give rise to “incidents” and diplomatic excitement—problems 
whose solutions may involve momentous readjustment, polit- 
ical and territorial. 
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Part I. Its Origin. 
By George Wharton Edwards 


HE first inhabitants of Holland came from Germany, 
T and adopted as their new home the island of Ba- 
tavia, a long strip of land lying within the forked estuary 
of the Rhine. So brave a race were they that the body 
guards of the Roman Emperors were drawn from their 
ranks. It is said that Friesland and the northern districts 
were likewise peopled with these German migrants but they 
differed in national character and admitted no allegiance 
to the Romans, then paramount throughout northwest Eu- 
rope, and became known as the free Frisians. Under Char- 
lemagne’s powerful rule (A. D. 800) the provinces, includ- 
ing what is now Belgium, were united. After the conquest 
of the Belgians, the Batavians became the allies of Rome; 
later on they disappeared. Fifty years later, by the treaty 
of Verdun, the country was divided. Batavia and Fries- 
land were allotted to Germany, while Dukes and Counts 
each ruling, yet subject to the German Emperors, were 
appointed to the provinces which now became principali- 
ties. Trade routes were established to distant parts of the 
world; law rather than might made itself manifest in va- 
rious charters from princes to people. At the end of the 
thirteenth century, the rulers are found presiding over the 
provincial estates, marking the beginning of constitutional 
government. At this period came the great inundation when 
the North Sea burst through the dunes and rolled in over 
the low lying lands, uniting with an inland lake. ‘the « ocean 


a *Copyright 1907 by the author, 
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engulfed more than a thousand Frisian villages and formed 
the present Zuider Zee. Philip, Duke of Burgundy, sur- 
named “The Good,” dispossessed his young cousin, Jac- 
quelin, of her rightful heritage of Hainault, Zeeland, and 
North and South Holland. Soon after he acquired Lux- 
emburg and assumed lordship over Friesland as a matter 
of course. He established at Bruges (1429) the Order of 
the Golden Fleece; in 1467 he was succeeded by his son, 
Charles the Bold, whose dominant object was to make his 
dukedom a kingdom. He ruined his country financially, 
and died ignominiously. His daughter, the Lady Mary, in- 
herited the vast but impoverished realm. They lie buried 
side by side in magnificent gilded, enameled, and marble 
tombs in the Cathedral at Bruges. 

Louis the XI. of France, another member of the Gol- 
den Fleece, earned the laurels of the order by seizing Bur- 
gundy. It was now that Lady Mary, to secure the loyal 
adhesion of her subjects, granted them “the Great Privi- 
lege,” the magna charta of Holland. In 1493, her husband, 
the Archiduke Maximilian of Austria, inherited his fath- 
er’s throne. Notice the accretion of thrones and princi- 
palities. Maximilian’s son, Philip the Fair, heir to enor- 
mous territory, married the Princess of Castile and Aragon, 
and thus added Spain to the family domain. Philip’s son 
was Charles the Fifth, King of Spain, Emperor of Ger- 
many, Emperor of Austria, King of the Netherlands, Duke 
of Burgundy, and monarch practically of half the known 
world. 

Under the Spanish rule, the inhabitants of Holland be- 
came restive and finally, forcibly resented its tyranny and 
robbery, following which Charles V. confiscated the Great 
Privilege and all municipal rights. The people demurred. 
Punishment swiftly followed, and Charles scourged the peo- 
ple into submission with rods of iron, and squandered their 
blood and treasure in European wars. He now sought to 
exterminate heresy by executions and failed. In 1555, 
wearied with wars and the cares of state, he abdicated in 
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favor of his son, Philip II., a gloomy monarch of fanatical 
tendencies, assassinator of William, Prince of Orange; the 
strongest maintainer of the Inquisition with its tens of thou- 
sands of slaughtered victims and the deliberate midnight 
murderer of his own son, Don Carlos. Holland’s darkest 
hour was at hand. Motley vividly portrays the hell let 
loose upon the kingdom. With the assistance of his servile 
minister, Granville, the Inquisition did its work. The King 
retired to Spain but quartered his Spanish troops through- 
out the States, to the impoverishment and despair of the 
people. The King’s sister, Margaret of Parma, was in- 
stalled in the Netherlands as regent. At this distressful 
period, three champions of liberty, namely, William, Prince 
of Orange, Count Egmont, a brilliant general, and Count 
Horn, urged the King to redress the people’s wrongs. They 
claimed (1) the withdrawal of the troops, (2) the removal 
of the inquisition, (3) the restoration of the people’s right 
through the states’ general to vote the sums of money de- 
manded by the King. The King now retired both Marga- 
ret of Parma and Granville in favor of the Duke of Alva 
and the garrisons were doubled by an army sent from Spain 
to suppress the insurrection and root out the heretics. With 
callous brutality, Alva invited Egmont and Horn to a ban- 
quet; though urged by William of Orange to beware of 
treachery, they went, were seized by Alva’s soldiers, and 
notwithstanding their rank and services to Philip, were ex- 
ecuted. By beheading, hanging, burning, and torturing on 
the rack, the Duke of Alva put to death some one thou- 
sand persons while many thousands were driven out of the 
country. The insurrection then became a war of inde- 
pendence, under the leadership of William of Orange. 
Eventually, the Dutch Protestants were successful, and sev- 
eral of the provinces, renouncing their allegiance to Spain, 
proclaimed the Prince of Orange, Stadtholder, and by a 
treaty at Utrecht (1579) laid the foundation of the Dutch re- 
public. 

William the Silent, who is said to have earned the 
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“soubriquet” because he controlled himself and made 
no comment when Henry II., had arranged a general massa- 
cre of Protestants throughout France and the Netherlands, 
saved by his prudence at any rate for a time, the threatened 
disaster. He was Charles V.’s favorite ambassador. He 
was born 1533 and died in 1584. Although a staunch 
Catholic and supporter of the King, William repeatedly pro- 
tested to him against Alva’s atrocities but without the 
slightest effect. The Council of Blood was now established, 
and incredible as it is now to believe, sentence of death 
was passed upon the whole of the inhabitants of the Neth- 
erlands. (February 16, 1568.) Philip confirmed the edict, 
and ordered its immediate execution. Thus Alva’s vic- 
tims could be executed without even the formality of a 
mock trial. (See Motley.) William of Orange now took 
active steps to oppose Alva, but too utterly cowed to as- 
sist, the Dutch populace remained passive while the Prince 
spent his own fortune on foreign troops. Despite the valor 
of his brothers Louis and John, defeats followed. The 
beggars of the sea, a body of nobles banded together to re- 
sist Alva, met with some success. Prince William’s own 
States, Zeeland and Holland, on land alone, showed deter- 
mination to resist. The massacre of St. Bartholomew only 
stimulated the desires of Philip and Alva. Cities whose 
inhabitants defied the Spaniards were besieged. Surrender 
on promise of mercy nearly always resulted in the inhab- 
itants being put to the sword, as at Naarden and Haarlem. 
(See Motley.) The siege of Leiden, however, brought a 
sudden check to the Spaniards, for when the city was at 
its last gasp, William, from his fever stricken couch, or- 
dered the cutting of the dykes, whereby the country was 
flooded. His fleet of war ships being in readiness, he sailed 
up to the very walls of the city. Through years of toil 
and privation Prince William held to his trust, the freeing 
of his country. Affectionately called Father William, he 
matched his intellect against the cleverest men of his age, 
and with his enthusiasm kept alive the waning spark of 
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national patriotism. His is a solitary and splendid figure. 
When in 1581 the Holland States finally renounced their 
allegiance to Spain, Prince William was elected Stadtholder, 
after he had emphatically refused any higher title. On July 
10, 1584, an obscure hireling of Philip II., tempted by the 
large reward offered by the King, gained access and se- 
creted himself near the principal stairway of Prince Wil- 
liam’s house. Armed with a pistol, he fired several poisoned 
bullets at the Prince, two of which took effect.* Thus 
passed the spirit of this great man, his last words as he fell 
being a prayer, “God save this unhappy country.” The 
murderer was promptly executed, his flesh being torn from 
his body by hot pincers, but his parents, on claiming the 
blood money from Philip IJ., were at once exalted and 
granted patents of nobility. William’s son, Maurice, was 
then elected Stadtholder, and ruled until 1625 amid a period 
of increasing prosperity. The republic grew and flourished 
in spite of the theological disputes which were rife, and in 
consequence of which the pensionary, John Van Olden- 
barneveld, was put to death by Maurice. The war with 
Spain was vigorously carried on. The Dutch admirals, De 
Ruyter and Tromp, added immensely to the power and rep- 
utation of Holland. With commercial prosperity, the popu- 
lation rapidly increased; both on land and sea the Dutch 
defeated their former masters. The merchant fleets navi- 
gated the world and founded the Dutch colonies. On the 
death of Maurice, his brother, Frederick Henry (1645- 
1647), succeeded as Stadtholder and the prosperity of the 
country reached its zenith. The commerce of Holland was 
renowned the world over and the Dutch navigators, paint- 
ers, and scientists, were in their full glory. By the peace 
of Westphalia, the great work of William the Silent was 
completed. Europe acknowledged the independence of the 
provinces and William II., son of Frederick, came to the 
throne, surviving his father by only a few years. In con- 
sequence of dissensions breaking out, John De Witt was 


*See Library Shelf in this magazine. 
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elected Grand Pensionary. In 1652, the first naval war with 
England was declared, in consequence of the navigation 
act passed by the English parliament which was intended to 
promote the navigation of Britain and to strike a blow at 
the naval power of the Dutch. Admirals Tromp and De 
Ruyter came to the fore and the English fleet suffered more 
than one heavy reverse. At the outbreak of the second war 
in 1664, De Ruyter succeeded in sailing up the river Thames 
as far as Chatham. Louis XIV. of France, cast covetous 
eyes on the Netherlands, alleging a right to them on behalf 
of his Spanish wife, Maria Theresa, but he was check- 
mated by the triple alliance, formed by John De Witt be- 
tween England, Holland’s quondam enemy, and Sweden 
and Holland to resist that very attack. De Witt, however, 
fell a victim to the vengeance of the people who accused 
him of harboring designs against the Stadtholder, William 
III, who was now at the head of the provinces. In 1672, 
England went to war with Holland again, and in the same 
year the triple alliance having been dissolved, Louis of 
France touk possession of certain of the Dutch provinces, 
and De Witt, with his brother, was killed by the infuriated 
Dutch mob at the Hague. The young Prince of Orange 
then became Stadtholder, and in 1688 was crowned William 
III, King of England. His cousin, Prince John William of 
Friesland, was elected President of the Republic and waged 
war with England against France. The war lasted for about 
eight years, terminating in the treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 
John’s son, William IV., followed as Stadtholder and again 
war with England for naval supremacy ensued. In 1781, 
Holland lost most of her colonies and the French Republic 
took possession of Holland in 1795. The brother of Na- 
poleon, Louis Bonaparte, was made king in 1805, and five 
years later Bonaparte formally annexed Holland under 
the pretext that it was an alluvion of French rivers. Men- 
tion should be made of the memorable feat of the French 
general, Pichegru, in capturing the frozen up Dutch fleet 
by bringing his cavalry over the ice. The flight of the 
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Stadtholder, William V., to England brought into existence 
the Batavian Republic, which with R. J. Schimmelpennick 
as President acquired a brief notoriety. Louis Bonaparte, 
as King of Holland, occupied the throne for five years, dur- 
ing which time Napoleon’s “Continental System,” recoil- 
ing upon his own head, brought commercial ruin to Holland. 
Louis resigned the crown in 1810 and Napoleon incorporated 
Holland with France. After his crushing defeat at Leipsic, 
the Dutch, with the help of Russia and Prussia, the allies, 
and England, swept the French over the border, and peace 
dawned again over the distressful country after Napoleon’s 
overthrow at Waterloo. The famous Lion Monument on 
the battlefield is erected over the spot where the Prince of 
Orange was wounded while leading his Nassau regiment to 
the charge. 

The restoration of the House of Orange resulted in the 
acceptance of the crown (1813) by William, the son of the 
exiled Stadtholder, and in 1815, by the Vienna treaty, Bel- 
gium was added to the kingdom, and the Prince of Orange, 
under the title of William I. was crowned king of the Neth- 
erlands. Dissensions, the result of incompatibility, soon fol- 
lowed between the Dutch and the Belgians, the latter com- 
plaining of the assumption of supremacy by the Dutch and 
furthermore objecting to the compulsory use of Dutch lan- 
guage, replacing Flemish and the official French. Holland, 
being Protestant and loyally attached to the House of Or- 
ange, while Belgium too long subjugated to Spain and 
France, being anti-Orange and Roman Catholic, separation 
resulted. In 1830, the European powers, fearing further 
complications, prevailed upon Holland to accept the sever- 
ance. After ten years of unrest, the King abdicated and 
William II. ruled over Holland with the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg added under the Vienna treaty, from 1840 to 1849, 
when he was succeeded by William III. Princess Emma of 
Waldeck and Pyrmont (sister of the Duchess of Albany) 
and consort of William III, acted as regent at her hus- 
band’s death and during the minority of her daughter, Wil- 
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The Emperor Charlemagne. 
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Philip the Good. Maximilian [. 


Martin MHarpertzoon Tromp The E 1 
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Count of Hoorne (1520-1568). 


R. J. Schimmelpennick, onetime 
President of the Batavian Re- 
public. 


Count Egmont (1522-1568). 


The Late Prince Henry of Hol- 
land. 
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Philip II. of Spain. 
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The Duke of Alva (Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, 1508-1582). 
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William of Orange, known as William “The Silent.” 
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National Monument at The Hague, Commemorating the Dutch In 
dependence Achieved in 1813. 








Queen Wilhelmina, the pregent,Ruler of Holland. 
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Harbor at Delfshaven, Holland, from which the Pilgrim Fathers Set Sail for America, July 
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Tablet to the Memory of the Rev. John Robinson, Pastor of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. In the Church at Leiden, unveiled July, 1891. 





Its Origin 





House at Leiden in which the Rev. John Robinson, who prompted 
the Pilgrim Fathers to settle New England, “Lived, Taught 
and Died” 
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Interior of Church, Delfshaven, where the Pilgrim Fathers held their 
last prayer meeting before sailing. 
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helmina. Her regency is held in affectionate remembrance 
by the people of Holland. Wilhelmina was born on August 
31, 1880, and was crowned in 1898 amid the rejoicings of 
the entire nation. As Queen she received the homage due 
to her exalted rank but it is as Princess of Orange and in 
her lace cap as a Frieslander, descendant of that race of 
patriots who dedicated their fortunes and themselves to the 
salvation of Holland that she reigns in the hearts of her 
devoted subjects. In 1901 her Majesty was married to 
Henry, Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on whom she was 
permitted to confer the title of Prince Henry of the Nether- 
lands. One should note the fact that it was because of her 
exalted rank she was forced by the laws to propose marriage 
to the Duke. It has been both urged and denied that it was 
a love match but as a matter of fact, as far as one may judge, 
the attitude of the Hollander towards the consort is one 
of tolerance. 

These historical details are really necessary to the 
proper understanding of the papers which follow as show- 
ing the origin of these remarkable people, and the great 
influence which they have wielded over civilization. Indeed 
it would surprise some readers to learn that the best of the 
laws of both Great Britain and America are derived from 
the Netherlands, and that the two great elements (see “The 
Puritan in Holland and America,” by Douglas Campbell) 
which have contributed to make America what it is, are: one, 
the civilization of ancient Rome, with its genius for govern- 
ment and its instinct for justice and equal rights ; the other, 
the strong wild blood of the Germanic race with its passion 
for individual freedom, which has given its nerve, strength, 
and energy to modern Europe. The first of these elements 
was utterly extinguished in England by the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest, while the feudal system, afterwards came in to 
rob the Germanic conquerors of many of their early ideas 
regarding civil liberty. One country alone, Holland, was 
largely free from this devastation and this blight. There 
the civilization of Rome was never extinguished, and the 
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feudal system took but feeble root. The people preserved 
more purely than any others their Germanic ideas and in- 
stitutions but engrafted on them the arts, the learning, and 
the laws derived from communication with civilized and 
civilizing Italy. To the patriot, to the lover of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, as well to the student of art and science in 
any land, the history of this Republic and country, must 
always have a peculiar charm. But, apart from its general 
features, this history is so interwoven with that of Eng- 
land and America that anyone concerned with the past of 
either of these countries will find it a subject of unfailing 
interest. When modern Englishmen set out to write the 
history of their country, they cross the channel and de- 
scribe the Angles and the Saxons in their early home upon 
the continent. That home was so near to the Netherlands 
‘that the people of Holland and the conquerors of Britain 
spoke substantially the same language, and were almost of 
one blood. To the Englishman, thinking only of the great- 
ness of his own land, this original relationship may seem 
sufficient honor for a tiny fragment of the earth’s surface 
not as large as Switzerland, but it is only the first chapter 
of the story. For hundreds of years in later times, and until 
long after the settlement of America, the Netherlands stood 
as the guide and instructor of England in almost everything 
which has made her materially great. When the Reforma- 
tion came, in which northwestern Europe was new born, it 
was the Netherlands which led the van, and for eighty years 
waged the war which disenthralled the souls of men. Out 
of that conflict, shared by thousands of heroic Englishmen, 
but in which England as a nation hardly had a place, Puri- 
tanism was evolved—the Puritanism which gave its triumph 
to the Netherland Republic, and has shaped the character 
of the English-speaking race. 

In time, England came to hate the benefactor to whom 
she owed so much; thus after the Restoration of the Stu- 
arts, and still more after the Tory reaction which followed 
the Revolution of 1688, the political writers about the court 
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habitually ridiculed the Dutchmen for virtues which they 
could not understand (see Roger’s “Story of Holland’’). 
The Republican Hollander deemed the attentions of 
king or noble to his wife or daughter a disgrace. The 
courtiers about Charles II viewed this subject differently 
and regarded the Dutchman as ill-mannered for his want of 
taste. Added to this was the Hollander’s respect for the 
private rights of all classes; his devotion to art and learn- 
ing; his love of fair dealing in personal and in public mat- 
ters ; his industry, frugality ; and, finally, his universal toler- 
ation. No one could deny the Dutchman’s courage, for they 
were among the boldest soldiers and sailors that the world 
has ever seen; but they were not gentlemen from the aris- 
tocratic point of view. Sir William Temple, one of the most 
elegant and accomplished gentlemen, at the court of Charles 
II, being sent as ambassador to the Hague, related some 
of his experiences, among others the following, which illus- 
trates the authority of woman in Holland. Dining one day 
with the chief burgomaster of Amsterdam and having a se- 
vere cold, he noticed that every time he spat on the floor 
while at table a tight handsome wench who stood in a corner 
holding a cloth, got down on her knees and wiped it up. 
Seeing this, he turned to his host and apologized for the 
trouble which he gave, receiving the jocular response, “It is 
well for you that my wife is not at home, for she would 
have turned you out of the house for soiling her floor, 
although you are the English ambassador.” (“The Puritan 
in Holland, England and America,” by Douglas Campbell.) 
For art, for science, and deep scholarship, no other 
country could be compared with Holland in her palmy 
days. But Holland owed preéminence in these departments, 
not to an aristocracy, nor even to a monied class whose in- 
herited wealth led them to abstain from business. The men 
who sustained her painters and musicians, who fostered 
science and broad learning, were the plain burghers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers in the cities, men whom Queen 
Elizabeth called “base mechanics,” who worked themselves, 
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and by example or by precept taught that labor alone is 
honorable. 

James Geddes in his “John De Witt” relates an inci- 
dent which will show how mathematics were cultivated in 
the Netherlands. In 1617, a young French soldier, serving 
in the Dutch army, was passing through the streets of Breda. 
A crowd was gathered on the corner and he pushed for- 
ward to learn the cause of the excitement. Its members 
were all studying a paper, posted on the wall, and talking 
about its contents. Not understanding the language, he 
asked a by-stander to translate it into French or Latin. 
The paper contained an abstruse mathematical problem, 
which in this way had been submitted to the public for solu- 
tion. The soldier obtained his translation, went to his quar- 
ters, and a few days later sent in the correct answer, 
signed “Descartes.” This was the introduction to the world 
of the greatest philosopher and mathematician of the age, 
whose transcendant ability was at once recognized in Hol- 
land. 

The Hollander has ever been incorruptible. Never in 
war or peace, though Spain was lavish of promises and a 
master of corruption, was native Hollander bought with 
gold. When in 1608 the Spanish ambassadors were on their 
way to negotiate a treaty at the Hague, they saw eight or 
ten persons land from a little boat, and sitting down on the 
grass, make a meal of bread, cheese, and beer. “Who are 
these travelers?” said the Spaniards to the peasant. “They 
are the deputies from the State,” he answered, “our sov- 
ereign lords and masters.” “Then we must make peace,” 
they cried; “these are not men to be conquered.” 

It was Holland, also, which carefully and wisely en- 
couraged and maintained the freedom of trade, as may be 
seen from an incident which occurred so far back as the 
reign of Edward I of England. That monarch, in a letter 
addressed to Robert, Earl of Flanders, states that he has 
learned of an active intercourse carried on between the 
Scotch and the Flemings; and as the former had taken 
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part with Robert Bruce, who was in rebellion against him 
and excommunicated by the Pope, he begged that the Earl 
would put a stop to this intercourse and exclude the Scotch 
from his dominion. The Earl’s answer was full of respect 
for the English king whom he desired to please, but he said 
frankly, as to the main question: ‘We must not conceal it 
from your Majesty that . .«« country of Flanders is open 
to all the world, where every person finds a free admission. 
Nor can we take away this privilege from persons concerned 
in commerce without bringing ruin and destruction upon 
our country. If the Scotch go to our ports and our sub- 
jects go to theirs, it is neither the intention of ourselves 
or our subjects to encourage them in their error, but only 
to carry on our traffic without taking any part with them.” 
This was always the policy of the Netherland States and 
the Dutch Republic. 

In an article on Leiden University by Prof. W. T. 
Hewett in Harper's Magazine for March, 1881, Prof. 
Hewett himself, a student at this famous university, in com- 
mon with every intelligent observer who has lived in Hol- 
land, was much struck with the similarity between the 
Dutch and the American modes of thought. He says, “The 
Dutch mind is more like the American in its method of 
thought than is that of any other nation of the continent. 
There is the same intensity of feeling on all religious ques- 
tions, the same keen practical genius. The purpose of the 
Hollander is direct. The Hollander understands American 
and republican institutions, and their true foundations in 
the intelligence and self-control of the people. I have 
always felt sure of being understood when speaking with 
an educated Hollander, whether discussing church and state 
or our political questions. He could rightly estimate the 
real and unreal dangers which attend democratic govern- 
ments, as our English cousins are not always in the habit 
of doing.” 

We view with just pride our charitable institutions, our 
soldiers’ homes, our orphan asylums, and our great and mag- 
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nificently endowed hospitals, but we should not forget that 
in all this great and noble work, republican Holland set us 
the example three centuries ago. 
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I. Frans Hals and the Portrait. 


By George Breed Zug 
Assistant Professor in the History of Art, University of Chicago. 


HEN compared with Italian painting and its numer- 
W ous artists of the fourteenth, and even thirteenth 
century, Dutch painting seems distinctly modern. For it is 
not until the seventeenth century that we find a real, genuine 
Dutch art in the history of painting. Artists of Dutch birth 
had existed in the two preceding centuries, but they were, to 
judge from their few remaining works, not different from 
the artists of neighboring Flanders. All, Dutch and Flem- 
ish alike, seem to have been painting religious subjects,— 
the Roman Catholic church has always been a liberal patron 
of artists,—in a miniature-like way, with very small strokes 
of the brush and a thin layer of paint, with great timidity 
in drawing the human body, and with an overabundance of 
details. But all of this changes rapidly after the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1579 with its religious and political freedom for 
the seven Northern Provinces. And now that Holland, a 
free and Protestant nation, was born, there could and did 
arise at once a national, a Dutch art wholly distinct from 
Flemish art. The Flemings are temperamentally inclined 
toward the French in sprightliness, and in imaginativeness, 
the Dutch, phlegmatic and serious, are more like the Ger- 
mans. The Flemings remained Roman Catholic and con- 
tinued to paint large altar pieces with a wealth of color and 
movement and invention. The Dutch, in whose churches 
such productions dared no longer find a place, derived their 
delight from the artistic treatment of themselves and their 
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daily life. And as a result no country has produced such a 
body of paintings showing in an intimate way the very life 
of its people at work and at play. Even the religious picture, 
so far as it remained became domesticated, became a part 
of the house furnishings. This seventeenth century Dutch 
school of painting is, after that of Italy, the greatest of 
history. For more than a generation before Frans Hals 
there were scores of distinguished artists working success- 
fully in the various cities of Holland. Some historians of 
art history treat the subject of Dutch painting by cities. 
There seems, however, a special advantage in discussing the 
paintings of this period by subjects treating the portrait 
as represented by Hals and his contemporaries, then the 
painters of domestic scenes, of landscapes, and of animals. 
This plan will be followed in this series of articles. 

A portrait painter of today is inclined to assert that 
portrait painting is the most difficult of the arts. Whereas 
each branch of art is difficult for the conscientious artist, 
let us see what are the special problems of the portraitist. 
Of course the artist’s aim is always to create something beau- 
tiful, therefore a painter of madonnas and saints, as well as 
the painter of domestic scenes and of animals, must so select 
and arrange his materials that the result will be a harmo- 
nious and beautiful unity. The great Italians brought this 
unity about chiefly by line and pattern, the Dutch painters 
chiefly by light and by shade. A portrait then should not 
only represent the outline of the person’s features, but the 
head, the body, the arms, and the legs should be so ar- 
ranged within the limits of the frame that beauty results. 

The earlier portraitists in Italy and in the Low Coun- 
tries made their problem as simple as possible. At first they 
_ introduced only the head and shoulders. Later they added 
the hands as an aid in the interpretation of character. Whole 
generations later they turned the head or the body to give 
variety, and, lastly they introduced accessories which threw, 
as it were, a sidelight on the character of the sitter by sug- 
gesting his occupation. The merchant, pen in hand, sits 











Statue of Frans Hals (1584-1666), in Haarlem. 
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before his ledger ; the tailor with his shears is about to cut 
the cloth spread out on his table; the money lender has his 
scales and his money bags beside him. 

Paul Moreelse, the painter of the beautiful little princess 
of our frontispiece, is taken as representative of the host 
of distinguished portraitists who came just before Hals. 
Moreelse was born in Utrecht in 1571; he was a pupil of 
Mierevelt of Delft, but after his apprenticeship he returned 
to his native city where he was busily occupied the rest of 
his life. His princess is typical of the precise workman- 
ship of the best masters of the period. A word may here 
be said as to the way in which these masters look at their 
subjects. When about to paint a portrait they select and ar- 
range their material as all artists must, but they seem to let 
their eyes wander from head to foot of the sitter in order 
to then reproduce each detail witl: 1 tmost precision. What 
could be better than the careful rendering of the lace collar 
and cuffs, and the gold chain of the princess? For that 
kind of painting nothing could be more skilful. It was in 
this sort of painting that that greater master of Germany, 
Hans Holbein, expressed his way of seeing nature. But this 
multiplication of detail is as primitive a way of representing 
a person as the careful drawing of ten thousand leaves is 
a primitive way of representing foliage. For ten thousand 
leaves do not necessarily make a tree. These early painters 
painted not according to appearances but according to know!l- 
edge. Moreelse by careful observation was able to see all 
these details of costume one at a time and to reproduce them 
all together. When we look at a person, however, we are 
not conscious of all the buttons on a dress or all the links 
in a chain; we look at the face, and such details of costume 
are all but lost in the corner of the eye. 

Frans Hals was perhaps the first painter who painted 
not according to the way he knew that the sitter looked, but 
in the way he appeared to the eye and to the mind. Better 
than anyone before him he treated his portraits in a large 
way. He left out small distracting details and focussed 
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“The Gipsy Girl.” By Frans Hals. In the Louvre. 
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“The Drinker.” By Judith Leyster. In the Rijks Museum, Am- 
sterdam. 
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attention on the face and the pose of his subject. This 
new, “broad” manner of seeing was, then, carried further 
by Rembrandt and the great Spanish painter, Velasquez. 
But Hals deserves the credit of first discovering and apply- 
ing it to portraiture. Hals is often called the first of the 
moderns, for many of the leading artists of today paint 
in this “broad” manner. Hals’ way of painting differs also 
from that of his predecessors. They put on the paint with 
such delicate care that the surface is smooth and somewhat 
lacking in expression. You cannot see the brush strokes 
of Moreelse or of Holbein. Hals, on the other hand, puts 
the paint on the canvas in broad and lengthy strokes which 
looked at near at hand seem confusing, but which are effec- 
tive at a distance. It is in just this mastery of the brush 
that Hals has never had a superior. As Mr. Kenyon Cox* 
suggests it is not merely the length and breadth of Hals’ 
brush strokes which is remarkable, it is his skill and precision 
in making them of just such size and shape, of just such 
color and tone that when you stand away from his canvas 
you get the very impression of nature, the texture of lace 
or of satin, of skin or of hair, and this with a lifelikeness 
which is unexcelled. 

This lifelikeness is important in a portrait. How many 
figures in pictures which we see seem posed and stiff, 
and without life. But the people in the pictures by Hals 
seem to be caught in the act of living. They are animated, 
breathing beings. There is a vitality about the people who 
look out of his paintings. Another point to be observed in 
portraits is the composition,—how much of the figure is 
placed upon the canvas and how well it occupies its place. 
It is also to be noticed whether the artist has succeeded in 
producing a personality with an individual character, and 
whether he has made eyes, mouth, hands, dress and ac- 
cessories interpret the character of his subject. 

Frans Hals was born of Dutch parents in Antwerp about 
1580. He probably received only an elementary education 


*Essay on Hals in “Old Masters and New.” 
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in that city, for early in his life his parents removed to 
Haarlem where the boy Frans was placed in the art acad- 
emy of Van Mander. Mr. Davies in his book on Hals, 
hazards some clever guesses as to the early training of our 
master, but the fact is that we know nothing certainly of 
the beginnings of his career. There is next to nothing to 
be learned either from manuscripts or pictures until the 
year 1616, the date of his first important picture, the banquet 
of the Saint Joris (Saint George) Shooting Guild. This 
painting proclaims its author to be a past master of the art 
of painting. We cannot, therefore, trace the beginning 
of his style in early works which resemble those of his mas- 
ter, as we can do, for instance, with Raphael and his master 
Perugino. But from 1616 until 1664, the date of his latest 
pictures, Hals seems to have been busily occupied in his pro- 
fession, and at times an officer in certain associations. These 
two facts offer a sufficient refutation of the charge that 
Hals was an habitual drunkard, a mere sot. Surely two 
things which were necessary to the production of his works 
were clearness of vision and sureness of hand, and these 
could not be retained by an habitual drunkard. Hals may 
not always have lived wisely for he spent his last days in 
poverty, receiving a pittance from the city, and died in 1664. 
But although his poverty may have been in part of his own 
causing, it was not entirely so; for his art was too good 
for his time; masterly as it was it seems not to have been 
popular from the year 1645 onward. 

The portrait of the officer, commonly called “The 
Laughing Cavalier,” which is here reproduced, was appa- 
rently painted about 1624 when the master was at the 
height of his success. The careful painting of the lace 
ruff, the precision in the rendering of the details of the cloth- 
ing, together with the lack of atmospheric effect show that 
the picture is comparatively early in the artist’s career, and 
before he attained the broad manner of seeing and of ren- 
dering which mark his later art. Though the color is not 
strong, the embroidery being in low-toned orange-yellow 
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on a blue-grey cloth, it leaves a memory of brighter color. 
This no doubt is partly due to the want of atmosphere. 
These remarks are not intended to lessen the enjoyment of 
the beauty of the work, but only to place it in the master’s 
career, for what could be better as an interpretation! How 
abounding in life is this healthy young officer, how expres- 
sive is his pose, and how bewitching his smile! 

Another painting which shows his skill in catching the 
passing mood of his subject is the “Nurse and Child.” The 
proud look of the peasant nurse, the transparent shadows 
on her face, and the skilful placing of her figure behind that 
of her charge are all as happy in their way as the pleased 
expression of the child, and the delicate painting of her cap, 
collar, and stomacher. The loving care displayed in the 
painting of this lace and of the golden olive brocade of the 
child’s dress is again characteristic of Hals’ early period. 

Slightly broader in treatment but of about the same 
period is the painting of “The Gipsy Girl.” Here the artist 
transfers to canvas not the suggestion of a smile, but the 
smile itself,—one is almost tempted to say the laugh. With 
this gay mood, the white linen, the salmon of the bodice, 
and the rosy tints of the face are in perfect accord. This 
delightful picture is one of the best of a whole group for 
which Hals is famous; pictures which might be called por- 
trait studies or fancy portraits, in which he interprets the 
gay spirits of laughing girls, of fish-wives, of jesters, and 
of tipplers. Such paintings border closely on genre paint- 
ings (paintings of domestic scenes), and yet they remain 
portraits. They seem also to be sympathetic subjects to the 
rollicking, happy-go-lucky temperament of the jovial Hals. 

But Hals does not confine himself to the painting of 
mere externals and the interpretation of passing moods. 
Though it must be acknowledged that he does not sound 
the depths of character in the profound manner of Rem- 
brandt, still he has left some portraits of men and of women 
in serious-mood, portraits which seem to reflect the better 
and deeper side of his subject’s character. Some of these 
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are life-size, while others are only a few inches in height, 
like the little Portrait of a Man owned by Mr. Charles L. 
Hutchinson. This man may not be a philosopher, he may not 
be a searcher of souls, but he is adequately represented in 
serious mood. Here may be seen some of our painter’s 
best qualities; his broad manner even in small compass, a 
vital pose, and his skill in catching a likeness. One often 
doubts whether the people in Rembrandt’s portraits really 
looked as they are represented. It is known that Rem- 
brandt frequently dressed his sitters in strange costume and 
adapted their features according to his fancy. Not so with 
Hals; he is always a realist, he seems always to represent 
the very man in his habit as he lived. 

In order to understand the dash and brilliancy of Hals 
as a painter of single portraits, one need only study his 
works in several public and private galleries in America; 
but to appreciate him as the master of large portrait groups, 
to understand him at his full worth one must cross the 
ocean and visit Haarlem. The Museum of that city pos- 
sesses eight large pictures, of which five represent gather- 
ings of the great shooting guilds, while three represent the 
governing bodies of public charities. The figures in these 
groups are all life-size and range in number from five to 
nineteen. These large canvasses varying in length from eight 
to thirteen feet, well lighted and placed at a convenient 
height for study, represent almost fifty years of the artist’s 
activity. Arranged as they are in chronological order one 
can compare the ruddy color and sharp outlines of this 
first picture of 1616 with the broader treatment 
and blending tones of the later canvasses. Nor are 
these great groups mere transcripts of nature, but 
works of art abounding in the astonishing skill and 
mastery of one of the greatest of painters. These 
shooting companies were bodies of citizens associated for 
purposes of defence, a kind of militia, which did excellent 
service in the last forty years of the war with Spain. They 
frequently marched out together, they as frequently dined 
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thoroughly and well, and what is of particular interest to- 
day, the officers sometimes had their pictures painted in 
life-sized groups and placed in their halls of meeting. It 
seems that such corporation pieces were not paid for from 
the general fund but from the individual purse. Hence, 
each having paid his share, each expected equal representa- 
tion. How skilfully Hals met this requirement in the ar- 
rangement of his groups! While he places each head where 
it can be seen plainly he arranges the whole so naturally 
that the spectator catches at once something of the all- 
pervading spirit of the good time. 

In the Saint Joris group of 1627, here reproduced, he 
has placed two seated figures forming a group with a 
standing figure at the left, and has connected this with the 
larger group at the right by means of the ensign wth the 
folded flag. Here Hals has reached his accomplished style. 
The white ruffs, the sashes of tawny orange, red, or blue, 
and the fresh complexions of the men form a harmony 
indeed. Here too is masterly painting of black stuffs, and 
an atmospheric effect that aids the impression of reality. 
In the “Officers of Saint Adriaen’s Guild,” 1633, there is 
still more gorgeous painting of the sashes, still broader 
handling, and better feeling for form. Here, as always, 
Hals paints the hands admirably, hands which help to in- 
terpret the sitter. 

Hals then, to repeat, was one of the first to paint so 
broadly as to give the very impression of nature. He de- 
fines form by masses of color rather than by lines, with a 
mastery of brush that has not been excelled, and he is one 
of the great colorists of the Dutch school. He excels also 
in such minor matters as the painting of rich blacks, in ex- 
pressive gestures, and life-like poses. He has well been 
called the “Laureate of Laughter.” As Mr. Davis says, 
Hals excels in depicting such obvious emotions as those 
“of laughter, amusement, surprise, conceit and swagger.” 
He is not such a soul-searching portraitist as was Rem- 
brandt, but a painter of the passing mood. For the dash- 
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ing portrait of external impression by means of an equally 
dashing technique, Hals remains unexcelled. 

A story is told of a visit paid to Hals by Van Dyck. 
The latter was then twenty-two, Hals nineteen years his 
senior. As a pleasantry Van Dyck suppressed his name, 
announcing himself as a wealthy stranger who wished to 
sit for his portrait, but who had only a couple of hours to 
spare. Hals fell to with his usual impetuosity, and com- 
pleted a portrait for the sitter’s inspection in even less than 
the limited time, much to the satisfaction of the latter, who 
expressed an astonishment not altogether feigned at the 
speed of its execution. “Surely,” said he, “painting is an 
easier thing than I thought. Suppose we change places and 
see what I can do.” The exchange was made. Hals in- 
stantly detected that the person before him was no stranger 
to the brush. He speculated in vain as to who he might be. 
But when the second portrait was finished in still less time 
than in the first, the mystery was solved. Rushing to his 
guest, he clasped him in a fraternal embrace. “The man 
who can do that,” he cried, “must be either Van Dyck or 
the devil!”—-(From Timothy Cole’s “Old Dutch and Flem- 
ish Masters.” ) 

Of ali his followers the one who came nearest to him 
in method and in spirit was a woman who has been called 
the most gifted woman painter of the whole Dutch school,— 
Judith Leyster. She has been recently recalled from oblivion 
by the researches of Hofstede de Groot. No documentary 
evidence of her ever having been Hals’ pupil has yet been 
discovered, yet until 1893 her works were bought and sold 
as those of Hals. Her signature, a combination of the 
letter J and a star,—Leyster meaning lode-star, had been 
mistaken for Hals’ cypher. She is known to have lived 
from about 1600-1660 at Haarlem and at Amsterdam. In 
the former city she was admitted to membership in the Guild 
of Saint Luke in 1633, and in 1638 she married the artist 
Jan Miense Molenaer. Her earliest known work is “The 
Drinker,” dated 1629. It seems no great wonder that it 
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was long mistaken for a Hals, so much in his spirit was the 
young man transferred to the canvas, but the colors are 
brighter and not blended as fully as with Hals. “The 
Drinker,” who smiles happily out at the beholder, is clad 
in a grey coat with red corded seams, and a black hat from 
which hangs a long red plume. A picture very similar to 
this one of the Rijks Museum in Amsterdam is now in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, but it is not so big in 
feeling nor in treatment. In “The Serenade” of the Six 
Gallery at Amsterdam the color scheme is still brighter and 
the use of light and shade is more pronounced. The doublet 
is black and green with white slashes, the trunk-hose red 
and black, and the mantle grey. Although akin to Hals in 
certain of his moods she developed a style of her own, so 
that she was not only twice celebrated in the rhyming chron- 
icles of Haarlem in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but a critic of today has said of her that she is “one 
of the few women who have done a man’s work.” 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCES 
ALSO ON HALS. 


RemnacuH, S. Apollo, the History of Art Throughout the Ages, 
S. Reinach. 600 illustrations. New edition 1907. $1.50 net. The 
best general history of art. 

ARMSTRONG, Sir WALTER. The Peel Collection and the Dutch 
School of Painting. Illustrated. $2.00 net. One of the best books 
of criticism for Dutch landscape and genre painting. 

Kucier. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools of Painting. 
Sir J. A. Crowe, Editor. 2 vols. $9.00. Murray, 1898. For many 
years a standard art history now antiquated but useful for its gen- 
eral classifications. The two best books in French and German are: 
Havard, Henry: Histoire de la Peinture Hollandaise; and Phillippe, 
A.: Die Bliite de Malerei in Holland. 

Excellent art criticism will be found in the following: 

Cox, Kenyon. Old Masters and New. $1.50. Also illustrated 
edition, $2.50. 

FRoMENTIN, E. The Old Masters of Belgium and Holland. 
$3.00. Translated by Mary Robbins from “Les Maitres d’Autrefois.” 
Paris, 1902. “Has done more than any other book to teach the in- 
telligent public of Europe and America what the art of painting 
really means.” —G. Baldwin Brown. 

Van Dyke, Jonn C. Old Dutch and Flemish Masters en- 
graved by Timothy Cole. Good essays on Hals and others. 

Davies, GeraLp. S. Frans Hals (Great masters in painting 
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and sculpture series). 1904. Small edition $1.75. This is the best 
life of Hals. 

Davies, Geratp S. Frans Hals. 1902. Large edition with 
added text and illustrations. $14. 

In the Metropolitan Museum New York, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, and Art Institute, Chicago, may be seen original examples 
of the work of Hals. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


It is essential in the study of art to use illustrations. The 
prints published by The Bureau of University Travel, Trinity Place, 
Boston, afford a cheap method of illustration. There are 170 small 
prints of Dutch paintings. Price 80 cents per hundred. No text 
accompanies these prints. 

The monthly publication entitled Masters in Art is also recom- 
mended. Each number contains ten plates with comments by well 
known critics and bibliography. The foliowing Dutch painters have 
been treated: Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Ter Borch, Pieter de Hooch, 
Paul Potter, Gerard Dou, Vermeer of Delft, Jan Steen, Metsu, 
Ruisdael. Price 20 cents each. Address Chautauqua Press, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y 


REVIEW AND SEARCH QuEsTIONS Upon THE REQUIRED READINGS 
WIL BE Found IN THE RouNpD TABLE SECTION AT THE BACK OF THIS 
MAGAZINE, 


(End of October Required Reading, pages 18-84.) 
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Assassination of William the Silent 


[The following excerpts, taken from Motley’s “Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” afford a graphic picture of the murder of William 
the Silent, Prince of Orange, in 1584. Balthazar, the murderer, had 
for seven years planned the murder of the Prince, prompted to his 
deed by large offers of reward from the Spaniards. How he ac- 
complished his purpose is here set forth, together with a careful 
character study of the great man who freed Holland from the 
— William of Orange, one of the greatest patriots of 

istory. 


It was Sunday morning and the bells were tolling for 
church. Upon leaving the house he [Balthazar] loitered 
about the courtyard, furtively examining the premises, so 
that a sergeant of halberdiers asked him why he was waiting 
there. Balthazar meekly replied that he was desirous of 
attending divine worship in the church opposite, but added, 
pointing to his shabby and travel-stained attire, that, without 
at least a new pair of shoes and stockings, he was unfit to 
join the congregation. Insignificant as ever, the small, 
pious, dusty stranger excited no suspicion in the mind of the 
good natured sergeant. He forthwith spoke of the wants 
of Gérard to an officer, by whom they were communicated 
to Orange himself, and the Prince instantly ordered a sum 
of money to be given him. Thus Balthazar obtained from 
William’s charity what Parma’s thrift had denied—a fund 
for carrying out his purpose! 

Next morning, with the money thus procured he pur- 
chased a pair of pistols, or small carabines, from a soldier, 
chaffering long about the price because the vender could 
not supply a particular kind of chopped bullets or slugs 
which he desired. Before the sunset of the following day 
that soldier had stabbed himself to the heart, and died de- 
spairing, on hearing for what purpose the pistols had been 
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On Tuesday, the roth of July, 1584, at about half-past 
twelve, the Prince, with his wife on his arm, and followed 
by the ladies.and gentlemen of his family, was going to the 
dining room. William the Silent was dressed upon that day, 
according to his usual custom, in very plain fashion. He 
wore a wide-leaved, loosely-shaped hat of dark felt, with a 
silken cord round the crown—such as had been worn by the 
Beggars in the early days of the revolt. A high ruff en- 
circled his neck, from which also depended one of the 
Beggar’s medals, with the motto, “Fidéles au roy jusqu’a la 
besace,” while a loose surcoat of grey frieze cloth, over a 
tawny leather doublet, with wide, slashed underclothes com- 
pleted his costume. Gérard presented himself at the door- 
way and demanded a passport. The Princess, struck with 
the pale and agitated countenance of the man, anxiously 
questioned her husband concerning the stranger. The Prince 
carelessly observed that “it was merely a person who came 
for a passport,” ordering, at the same time, a secretary forth- 
with to prepare one. The Princess, still not relieved, ob- 
served in an undertone that “she had never seen so vil- 
lainous a countenance.” Orange, however, not at all im- 
pressed with the appearance of Gérard, conducted himself at 
table with his usual cheerfulness, conversing much with 
the burgomaster of Leewarden, the only guest present at 
the family dinner, concerning the political and religious 
aspects of Friesland. At two o’clock the company rose from 
the table. The Prince led the way, intending to pass to his 
private apartments above. The dining-room, which was on 
the ground floor, opened into a little square vestibule, which 
communicated, through an arched passageway, with the main 
entrance into the court-yard. This vestibule was also di- 
rectly at the foot of the wooden staircase leading to the 
next floor, and was scarcely six feet in width. Upon its left 
side, as one approached the stairway, was an obscure arch, 
sunk deep in the wall and completely in the shadow of the 
door. Behind this arch a portal opened to the narrow lane 
at the side of the house. The stairs themselves were com- 
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pletely lighted by a large window, half way up the flight. 
The Prince came from the dining room, and began leisurely 
to ascend. He had only reached the second stair when a 
man emerged from the sunken arch, and, standing within a 
foot or two of him, discharged a pistol full at his heart. 
Three balls entered the body, one of which, passing quite 
through him, struck with violence against the wall beyond. 
The Prince exclaimed in French, as he felt the wound, “O 
my God, have mercy upon my soul! O my God, have mercy 
upon this poor people!” 

These were the last words he ever spoke, save that when 
his sister, Catherine of Schwartzburg, immediately after- 
wards asked him if he commended his soul to Jesus Christ, 
he faintly answered “Yes.” His master of the horse, Jacob 
van Maldere, had caught him in his arms as the fatal shot 
was fired. The Prince was then placed on the stairs for 
an instant, when he immediately began to swoon. He was 
afterward laid upon a couch in the dining room, where in 
a few minutes he breathed his last in the arms of his wife 
and sister. 

The murderer succeeded in making his escape through 
the side door, and sped swiftly up the narrow lane. He 
had almost reached the ramparts, from which he intended 
to spring into the moat, when he stumbled over a heap of 
rubbish. As he rose, he was seized by several pages and 
halberdiers, who had pursued him from the house. He had 
dropped his pistols upon the spot where he had committed 
the crime, and upon his person were found a couple of blad- 
ders provided with a piece of pipe with which he had in- 
tended to assist himself across the moat, beyond which a 
horse was waiting for him. He made no effort to deny his 
identity, but boldly avowed himself and his deed. He was 
brought back to the house, where he immediately underwent 
a preliminary examination before the city magistrates. He 
was afterwards subjected to excruciating tortures; for the 
fury against the wretch who had destroyed the Father of 
the country was uncontrollable, and William the Silent was 
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no longer alive to intercede,—as he had often done before— 
in behalf of those who had assailed his life. 


The organization of Balthazar Gérard would furnish a 
subject of profound study, both for the physiologist and 
the metaphysician. Neither wholly a fanatic, nor entirely 
a ruffian, he combined the most dangerous elements of both 
characters. In his puny bedy the mean exterior en- 
closed considerable mental powers and accomplishments, a 
daring ambition, and a courage almost superhuman. Yet 
those qualities led him only to form upon the threshold of 
life a deliberate determination to achieve greatness by the 
assassin’s trade. The rewards held out by the Ban, combin- 
ing with his religious bigotry and his passion for distinc- 
tion, fixed all his energies with patient concentration upon 
the one great purpose for which he seemed to have been born, 
and after seven years’ preparation, he had at last fulfilled 
his design. 


Upon being interrogated by the magistrate, he mani- 


fested neither despair nor contrition, but rather a quiet ex- 
ultation. “Like David,” he said, “he had slain Goliath of 
Gath.” When falsely informed that his victim was not dead, 
he showed no credulity or disappointment. He had dis- 
charged three poisoned balls into the Prince’s stomach, and 
he knew that death must have already ensued. He expressed 
regret, however, that the resistance of the halberdiers had 
prevented him from using his second pistol, and avowed that 
if he were a thousand leagues away he would return in or- 
der to do the deed again, if possible. He deliberately wrote 
a detailed confession of his crime, and of the motives and 
manner of its commission, taking care, however, not to im- 
plicate Parma in the transaction. After sustaining day after 
day the most horrible tortures, he subsequently related his 
interviews with Assonleville and with the president of the 
Jesuit college at Tréves, adding that he had been influenced 
in his work by the assurance of obtaining the rewards prom- 
ised by the Ban. During the intervals of repose from the 
rack he conversed with ease, and even eloquence, answer- 
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ing all questions addressd to him with apparent sincerity. 
His constancy in suffering so astonished his judges that they 
believed him supported by witchcraft. “Ecce homo!” he 
exclaimed from time to time, with insane blasphemy, as he 
raised his blood-streaming head from the bench. In order 
to destroy the charm which seemed to render him insensible 
to pain, they sent for the shirt of a hospital patient sup- 
posed to be a sorcerer. When clothed in this garment, how- 
ever, Balthazar was none the less superior to the arts of 
the tormentors, enduring all their inflictions, according to 
an eye-witness, “without once exclaiming, Ah me!” and 
avowing that he would repeat his enterprise, if possible, were 
he to die a thousand deaths in consequence. Some of those 
present zefused to believe that he was a man at all. Others 
asked him how long since he had sold himself to the Devil? 
to which he replied, mildly, that he had no acquaintance 
whatever with the Devil. He thanked the judges politely 
for the food which he received in prison and promised to 
recompense them for the favor. Upon being asked how that 
was possible, he replied, that he would serve as their ad- 
vocate in Paradise. 


The sentence pronounced again the assassin was exe- 
crable—a crime against the memory of the great man whom 
it professed to avenge. It was decreed that the right hand 
of Gérard should be burned off with a red-hot iron, that his 
flesh should be torn from his bones with pinchers in six dif- 
ferent places, that he should be quartered and disemboweled 
alive, that his heart should be torn from his bosom and flung 
in his face, and, that, finally, his head should be taken off. 
Not even this horrible crime, with its endless consequences, 
nor the natural frenzy of indignation which it had excited, 
could justify this savage decree, to rebuke which the mur- 
dered hero might almost have risen from the sleep of death. 
The sentence was literally executed on the 14th of July, 
the criminal supporting its horrors with the same astonish- 
ing fortitude. So calm were his nerves, crippled and half 
roasted as he was ere he mounted the scaffold, that when 
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one of the executioners was slightly injured in the ear by 
the flying from the handle of the hammer with which he 
was breaking the fatal pistol in pieces, as the first step in 
the execution—a circumstance which produced a general 
laugh in the crowd—a smile was observed upon Balthazar’s 
face in sympathy with the general hilarity. His lips were 
seen to move up to the moment when his heart was thrown 
in his face—“Then,” said a looker-on “he gave up the 
ghost.” 


The reward promised by Philip to the man who should 
murder Orange was paid to the heirs of Gérard. Parma 
informed his sovereign that the “poor man” had been exe- 
cuted, but that his father and mother were still living, to 
whom he recommended the payment of that “merced” which 
“the laudable and generous deed had so well deserved.” 
This was accordingly done, and the excellent parents, en- 
nobled and enriched by the crime of their son, received in- 
stead of the twenty-five thousand crowns promised in the 
Ban, the three seignories of Lievremont, Hostal, and Damp- 
martin, in the Franche Comté, and took their place at once 
among the landed aristocracy. Thus the bounty of the 
Prince had furnished the weapon by which his life was de- 
stroyed, and his estates supplied the fund out of which the 
assassin’s family received the price of blood. At a later 
day, when the unfortunate eldest son of Orange returned 
from Spain after twenty-seven years’ absence, a changeling 
and a Spaniard, the restoration of those very estates was 
offered to him by Philip the Second, provided he would con- 
tinue to pay a fixed proportion of their rents to the family 
of his father’s murderer. The education which Philip Wil- 
liam had received, under the King’s auspices, had, however, 
not entirely destroyed all his human feelings, and he re- 
jected the proposal with scorn. The estates remained with 
the Gérard family, and the patents of nobility which they 
had received were used to justify their exemption from 
certain taxes, until the union of Franche Comté, with France, 
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when a French governor tore the documents in pieces and 
trampled them under foot. 


Characteristics of the Prince of Orange 


In person, Orange was above the middle height, per- 
fectly well made and sinewy, but rather spare than stout. 
His eyes, hair, beard, and complexion were brown. His 
head was small, symmetrically-shaped, combining the alert- 
ness and compactness characteristic of the soldier, with the 
capacious brow furrowed prematurely with the horizontal 
lines of thought, denoting the statesman and the sage. His 
physical appearance was, therefore, in harmony with his 
organization which was of antique model. Of his moral 
qualities, the most prominent was his piety. He was more 
than anything else a religious man. From his trust in God, 
he ever derived support and consolation in the darkest hours. 
Implicitly relying upon Almighty wisdom and goodness, he 
looked danger in the face with a constant smile, and en- 
dured incessant labors and trials with a serenity which 
seemed more than ‘human. While, however, his soul was 
full of piety, it was tolerant of error. Sincerely and de- 
liberately himself a convert to the Reformed Church, he 
was ready to extend freedom of worship to Catholics on 
the one hand, and to Anabaptists on the other, for no man 
ever felt more keenly than he, that the Reformer who be- 
comes in his turn a bigot is doubly odious. 

His firmness was allied to his piety. His constancy in 
bearing the whole weight of a struggle as unequal as men have 
ever undertaken, was the theme of admiration even to his 
enemies. The rock in the ocean, “tranquil amid raging 
billows,” was the favorite emblem by which his friends 
expressed their sense of his firmness. From the time when, 
as a hostage in France, he first discovered the plan of Philip 
to plant the Inquisition in the Netherlands, up to the last 
moment of his life, he never faltered in his determination 
to resist that iniquitous scheme. This resistance was the 
labor of his life. To exclude the Inquisition, to maintain 
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the ancient liberties of his country, was the task which he 
appointed to himself when a youth of three-and-twenty. 
Never speaking a word concerning a heavenly mission, never 
deluding himself or others with the usual phraseology of 
enthusiasts, he accomplished the task, through danger, amid 
toils and with sacrifices such as few men have ever been able 
to make on their country’s altar;—for the disinterested 
benevolence of the man was as prominent as his fortitude. 
A prince of high rank and witlt royal revenues, he stripped 
himself of station, wealth, almost at times of the common 
necessaries of life, and became, in his country’s cause, 
nearly a beggar as well as an outlaw. Nor was he forced 
into his career by an accidental impulse from which there 
was no recovery. Retreat was ever open to him. Not only 
pardon but advancement was urged upon him again and 
again. Officially and privately, directly and circuitously, his 
confiscated estates, together with indefinite and boundless 
favors in addition, were offered to him on every great oc- 
casion. On the arrival of Don John, at the Breda negotia- 
tions, at the Cologne conferences, we have seen how calmly 
these offers were waved aside, as if their rejection was so 
simple that it hardly required many words for its significa- 
tion, yet he had mortgaged his estates so deeply that his 
heirs hesitated at accepting their inheritance, for fear it 
should involve them in debt. 

It is difficult to find any other characteristic deserving 


of grave censure, but his enemies have adopted a simpler 
process. They have been able to find few flaws in his nature, 
and therefore have denounced it in gross. It is not that 
his character was here and there defective, but that the 
eternal jewel was false. The patriotism was counterfeit; 
the self-abnegation and the generosity were counterfeit. 
He was governed only by ambition—by a desire of personal 
advancement. They never attempted to deny his talents, 
his industry, his vast sacrifices of wealth and station; but 
they ridiculed the idea that he could have been inspired by 
any but unworthy motives. God alone knows the heart of 
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man. He alone can unweave the tangled skein of human 
motives, and detect the hidden springs of human action, 
but as far as can be judged by a careful observation of un- 
disputed facts, and by a diligent collation of public and 
private documents, it would seem that no man—not even 
Washington—has ever been inspired by a purer patriotism. 
At any rate, the charge of ambition and self-seeking can 
only be answered by a reference to the whole picture which 





these volumes have attempted to portray. The words, the 
deeds of the man are there. As much as possible, his inmost 
soul is revealed in his confidential letters, and he who looks 
in a right spirit will hardly fail to find what he desires. 
Whether originally of a timid temperament or not, he 
was certainly possessed of perfect courage at last. In siege 
and battle—in the deadly air of pestilential cities—in the long 
exhaustion of mind and body which comes from unduly 
protracted labor and anxiety—amid the countless conspira- 
cies of assassins—he was daily exposed to death in every 
shape. Within two years, five different attempts against 
his life had been discovered. Rank and fortune were offered 
to any malefactor who would compass the murder. He 
had already been shot through the head, and almost mor- 





tally wounded. Under such circumstances, even a brave 
man might have seen a pitfall at every step, a dagger in 
every hand, and poison in every cup. On the contrary, he 
was ever cheerful, and hardly took more precaution than 
usual. “God in his mercy,” said he, with unaffected sim- 
plicity, “will maintain my innocence and my honor during 
my life and in future ages. As to my fortune and my life, 
I have dedicated both, long since, to his service. He will 
do therewith what pleases Him for His glory and my salva- 
tion.” Thus his suspicions were not even excited by the 
ominous face of Gérard, when he first presented himself 
at the dining-room door. The Prince laughed off his wife’s 
prophetic apprehension at the sight of his murderer, and was 
as cheerful as usual to the last. 


He possessed, too, that which to the heathen philoso- 
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pher seemed the greatest good—the sound mind in the sound 
body. His physical frame was after death found so perfect 
that a long life might have been in store for him, notwith- 
standing all which he had endured. The desperate illness 
of 1574, the frightful gunshot wound inflicted by Jaureguy 
in 1582, had left no traces. The physicians pronounced that 
his body presented an aspect of perfect health. His temper- 
ament was cheerful. At table, the pleasures of which, in 
moderation, were his only relaxation, he was always ani- 
mated and merry, and this jocoseness was partly natural, 
partly intentional. In the darkest -hours of his country’s 
trial, he affected a serenity which he was far from feeling, 
so that his apparent gaiety at momentous epochs was even 
censured by dullards, who could not comprehend its philo- 
sophy, nor applaud the flippancy of William the Silent. 

He went through life bearing the load of a people’s sor- 
rows upon his shoulders with a smiling face. Their name 
was the last word upon his lips, save the simple affirmative, 
with which the soldier who had been battling for the right 
all his lifetime, commended his soul in dying “to his great 
captain, Christ.” The people were grateful and affectionate, 
for they trusted the character of their “Father William,” 
and not all the clouds which calumny could collect ever 
dimmed to their eyes the radiance of that lofty mind to 
which they were accustomed, in their darkest calamities, to 
look for light. As long as he lived, he was the guiding-star 
of a whole brave nation, and when he died the little children 
‘ cried in the streets. 


* 2 * * 


His intellectual faculties were various and of the high- 
est order. He had the exact, practical, and combining qual- 
ities which make the great commander, and his friends claim 
that, in military genius, he was second to no captain in 
Europe. This was, no doubt, an exaggeration of partial 
attachment, but it is certain that the Emperor Charles had 
an exalted opinion of his capacity for the field. His forti- 
fication of Philippeville and Charlemont, in the face of 
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the enemy—his passage of the Meuse in Alva’s sight—his 
unfortunate but well-ordered campaign against that general 
—his sublime plan of relief, projected and successfully di- 
rected at last from his sick bed, for the besieged city of 
Leyden—will always remain monuments of his practical 
military skill. 

Of the soldier’s great virtues—constancy in disaster, 
devotion to duty, hopefulness in defeat—no man ever pos- 
sessed a larger share, He arrived through a series of re- 
verses, at a perfect victory. He planted a free common- 
wealth under the very battery of the Inquisition, in defiance 
of the most powerful empire existing. He was therefore 
a conqueror in the loftiest sense, for he conquered liberty 
and a national existence for a whole people. The contest 
was long, and he fell in the struggle, but the victory was 
to the dead hero, not to the living monarch. It is to be 
remembered, too, that he always wrought with inferior in- 
struments. His troops were usually mercenaries, who were 
but too apt to mutiny upon the eve of battle, while he was 
opposed by the most formidable veterans of Europe, com- 
manded successively by the first captains of the age. That, 
with no lieutenant of eminent valor or experience, save only 
his brother Louis, and with none at all after that chieftain’s 
death, William of Orange should succeed in baffling the ef- 
forts of Alva, Requesens, Don John of Austria, and Alex- 
ander Farnese—men whose names are among the most bril- 
liant in the military annals of the world—is in itself suffi- 
cient evidence of his warlike ability. At the period of his 
death he had reduced the number of obedient provinces to 
two; only Artois and Hainault acknowledging Philip, while 
the other fifteen were in open revolt, the greater part hav- 
ing solemnly forsworn their sovereign. 


The supremacy of his political genius was entirely be- 
yond question. He was the first statesman of the age. The 
quickness of his perception was only equaled by the caution 
which enabled him to mature the results of his observations. 
His knowledge of human nature was profound. He gov- 
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erned the passions and sentiments of a great nation as if 
they had been but the keys and chords of one vast instru- 
ment ; and his hand rarely failed to evoke harmony even out 
of the wildest storms. 

* * * * 

Ghent, saved thrice by the policy, the eloquence, the 
self-sacrifice of Orange, fell within three months of his mur- 
der into the hands of Parma. The loss of this most im- 
portant city, followed in the next year by the downfall of 
Antwerp, sealed the fate of the Southern Netherlands. Had 
the Prince lived, how different might have been the coun- 
try’s fate! If seven provinces could dilate, in so brief a 
space, into the powerful commonwealth which the Republic 
soon became, what might not have been achieved by the 
united seventeen; a confederacy which would have united 
the adamantine vigor of the Batavian and Frisian races 
with the subtler, more delicate, and more graceful national 
elements in which the genius of the Frank, the Roman, and 
the Romanized Celt were so intimately blended. As long 
as the Father of the country lived, such a union was possible. 
His power of managing men was so unquestionable, that 
there was always a hope even in the darkest hour, for men 
felt implicit reliance, as well on his intellectual resources 
as on his integrity. 

This power of dealing with his fellowmen he manifested 
in the various ways in which it has been usually exhibited 
by statesmen. He possessed a ready eloquence—sometimes 
impassioned, oftener argumentative, always rational. His 
influence over his audience was unexampled in the annals 
of that country or age; yet he never condescended to flatter 
the people. He never followed the nation, but always led her 
in the path of duty and of honor, and was much more prone 
to rebuke the vices than to pander to the passions of his 
hearers. He never failed to administer ample chastisement 
to parsimony, to jealousy, to insubordination, to intoler- 
ance, to infidelity, wherever it was due, nor feared to con- 
front the states or the people in their most angry hours, and 
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to tell them the truth to their faces. This commanding posi- 
tion he alone could stand upon, for his countrymen knew 
the generosity which had sacrified his all for them, the self- 
denial which had eluded rather than sought political ad- 
vancement, whether from king or people, and the untiring 
devotion which had consecrated a whole life to toil and 
danger in the cause of their emancipation. While, therefore, 
he was ever ready to rebuke, and always too honest to flat- 
ter, he at the same time Possessed the eloquence which could 
convince or persuade. He knew how to reach both the mind 
and the heart of his hearers. His orations, whether extem- 
poraneous or prepared—his written messages to the states- 
general. to the provincial authorities, to the municipal bodies 
—his private correspondence with men of all ranks, from 
emperors and kings down to secretaries, and even children— 
all show an easy flow of language, a fulness of thought, a 
power of expression rare in that age, a fund of historical 
allusion, a considerable power of imagination, a warmth of 
sentiment, a breadth of view, a directness of purpose—a 
range of qualities, in short, which would in themselves have 
stamped him as one of the master-minds of his century, had 
there been no other monument to his memory than the re- 
mains of his spoken or written eloquence. The bulk of 
his performances in this department was prodigious. Not 
even Philip was more industrious in the cabinet. Not even 
Granville hald a more facile pen. He wrote and spoke 
equally well in French, German, or Flemish; and he pos- 
sessed, besides, Spanish, Italian, Latin. The weight of his 
correspondence alone would have almost sufficed for the 
common industry of a lifetime, and although many volumes 
of his speeches and letters have been published, there re- 
main in the various archives of the Netherlands and Ger- 
many many documents from his hand which will probably 
never see the light. If the capacity for unremitted intel- 
lectual labor in an honorable cause be the measure of human 
greatness, few minds could be compared to the “large com- 
position” of this man. 








The German Kaiser 


By Harold Frederic 

[The purpose of this series of studies which has been 
selected from the best of the many books written upon the 
German Emperor is to give CHAUTAUQUAN readers an accu- 
rate picture of the most striking personality among the 
crowned heads of Europe. The following extracts, taken 
from Harold Frederic’s “The Young Emperor,” published 
by Putnam’s in 1892, will be followed by others from 
equally interesting and more recent writers. ] 


The Kaiser’s Education 


OUNG WILLIAM was the first of his race to be sent 
to a public school, the big gymnasium at Cassel being 
selected for the purpose. The innovation was credited at 
the time to the eccentric liberalizing notions of his mother, 
the English Crown Princess. The old Kaiser did not like 
the idea, and Bismarck vehemently opposed it, but the 
parents had their way, and at the age of fifteen the lad 
went, along with his twelve-year-old brother Henry, and 
their tutor, Dr. Hinzpeter. They were lodged in an old 
schloss, which had been one of the Electoral residences, and 
out of school hours maintained a considerable seclusion. 
But in the school itself William was treated quite like any 
ordinary citizen’s son. 
it may have been a difficult matter for some of the teach- 
ers to act as if they were unconscious that this particular 
pupil was the heir to the Hohenzollerns, but men who were 
at the school at the time assure me they did so, with only one 
exception. The solitary flunkey, knowing that William was 
more backward in his Greek than most of his class, sought 
to curry favor with the Prince by warning him that the 
morrow’s examination was to be, let us say, upon a certain 
chapter of Xenophon. The boy William received this hint 
in silence, but early the next morning went down to the 
classroom and wrote upon the blackboard in big letters the 
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information he had received, so that he might have no ad- 
vantage over his fellows. This struck me when I heard it 
as a curious illustration of the boy’s character. There seems 
to have been no excited indignation at the meanness of the 
tutor—but only the manifestation of a towering personal 
and family pride, which would not allow him to win a prize 
through profiting by knowledge withheld from the others. 

During his three years at Cassel William was very dem- 
ocratic in his intercourse with the other boys. He may 
have been helped to this by the fact that he was one of the 
worst-dressed boys in the school—in accordance with an 
ancient family rule which makes the Hohenzollern children 
wear out their old clothes in a way that would astonish the 
average grocer’s progeny. He was only an ordinary scholar 
so far as his studies went. At that time his brother Henry, 
who went to a different school, was conspicuously the 
brighter pupil of the two. Those who were at Cassel with 
the future Emperor have the idea that he was contented 
there, but he himself, upon reflection, is convinced that he 
did not like it. 


At the age of eighteen William left Cassel and entered 
upon his university course at Bonn. Here his tutor, Hinz- 
peter, who had been his daily companion and mentor from 
childhood, parted company with him, and the young Prince 
passed into the hands of soldiers and men of the world. The 
change marks an important epoch in the formation of his 
character. 


There is a photograph of him belonging to the earlier 
part of this Cassel period which depicts a refined, gentle, 
dreamy-faced German boy, with a soft, girlish chin, small 
arched lips with a suggestion of dimples at the corners, and 
fine meditative eyes. The forehead, though not broad, is 
of fair height and fullness. The dominant effect of the face 
is that of sweetness. Looking at it, one instinctively thinks 
“How fond that boy’s parents must have been of him!” 
And they were fond in the extreme. 
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It is more than probable that the idea of sending the 
young Prince to the Cassel gymnasium originated with Dr. 
Hinzpeter. At all events, we know that he held advanced 
and extreme views as to the necessity of emphasizing the 
popular side of the Hohenzollern tradition. 

This Prussian family has always differed radically from 
its other German neighbors in professing to be solicitous 
for the poor people rather than for the nobility’s privileges 
and claims. Sometimes this has sunk to be a profession 
merely; more often it has been an active guiding principle. 
The lives of the second and third Kings of Prussia are 
filled with the most astonishing details of vigilant, ceaseless 
intermeddling in the affairs of peasant farmers, artisans, 
and wage-earners generally, hearing complaints, spying out 
injustice, and roughly seeing wrongs righted. When Prus- 
sia grew too big to be thus paternally administered by a 
King poking about on his rounds with a rattan and a taker 
of notes, the tradition still survived. We find traces of it 
all along down to our times in the legislation of the Diet 
in the direction of what is called State Socialism. 

Dr. Hinzpeter felt the full inspiration of this tradition. 
He longed to make it more a reality in the mind of his 
princely pupil than it had ever been before. Thus it was 
that the lad was sent to Cassel, to sit on hard benches with 
the sons of simple citizens, and to get to know what the 
life of the people was like. Years afterwards this inspira- 
tion was to bear fruit. 

But in 1877 the work of creating an ideally democratic 
and popular Hohenzollern was abruptly interrupted. Dr. 
Hinzpeter went back to Bielefeld, and young William en- 
tered the University of Bonn. The soft-faced, gentle-minded 
boy, still full of his mother’s milk, his young mind sweetened 
and strengthened by the dreams of clemency, compassion, 
and earnest searchings after duty which he had imbibed 
from his teacher, suddenly found himself transplanted in 
new ground. The atmosphere was absolutely novel. In- 
stead of being a boy among boys, he all at once found him- 
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self a prince amongst aristocratic toadies. In place of 
Hinzpeter, he had a military aide given him for principal 
companion, friend, and guide. 

These next few years at the Rhenish university did not, 
we see now, wholly efface what Dr. Hinzpeter had done. 
But they obscured and buried his work, and reared upon 
its a superstructure of another sort—a different kind of 
William, redolent of royal pretensions, and youthful self- 
conceit, delighting in the rattle and clank of spurs and swords 
and dreaming of battlefields. 

Poor Hinzpeter, in his Bielefeld retreat, could have 
had but small satisfaction in learning of the growth of the 
new William. The parents at Potsdam, too, who had built 
such loving hopes upon the tender and gracious promise of 
boyhood—they could not have been happy either. 


The Kaiser and the Press 


A whimsical susceptibility to affront in the printed 
word, no matter how mean or trivial the force back of it, is 
a trait which has often come near making Bismarck ridicu- 
lous, and it is not pleasant to note how largely William 
seems also to be possessed with it. He is as nervous about 
what the papers will say as a young debutante on the stage. 
Not only does he keep an anxious watch upon the talk of 
the German editors, but he ordains a vigilant scrutiny of the 
articles printed in foreign countries from the pens of cor- 
respondents stationed at Berlin. In this he is very German. 
Nobody in England, for example, ever dreams of caring 
about, or for the most part of even taking the trouble to 
learn, what is printed about English personages or politics. 
The foreign correspondents in London are as free as the 
wind that blows. But matters were ordered very differently 
at the beginning of the present reign in Berlin, and to this 
day journalists pursue their calling there under a sense of 
espionage hardly to be imagined in Fleet Street. It is true 
that a change for the better is distinctly visible of late, but 
it will be the work of many years to eradicate the low views 
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of German journalism which Bismarck has instilled, alike, 
unfortunately, in the royal palaces and the editorial offices 
of Prussia. 

* * * * * * 

So recently as in May, 1890, some two months after the 
retirement of Bismarck, when the regular official deputation 
from the new Reichstag waited upon William, he pointed 
out to the Radical members that the Freisinzige press was 
criticizing the army estimates, which he and his generals 
had made as low as possible, and sharply warned them to 
see that a stop was put to such conduct on the part of their 
friends, the Radical editors. And in December of 1890, in 
his remarkable speech to the Educational Conference, he 
lightly grouped journalists with the “hunger candidates” 
and others who formed an over-educated class “dangerous 
to society.” 


The Kaiser’s Infallibility 


This inability to tolerate the expression of opinions dif- 
ferent from his own is very Bismarckian. The ex-Chancellor, 
in fact, has for years past acted and talked upon the theory 
that anybody who did not agree with him must of necessity 
be unpatriotic, and came at last to hurl the epithet of Reichs- 
feind—enemy of the Empire—every time anyone disputed 
him on any point whatever. 

William has roughly shorn away Bismarck’s pretence 
to infallibility, but about the divine nature of his own claims 
he has no doubt. Some of his deliverances on questions of 
morals and ethics, in his capacity as a sort of helmeted 
Northern Pope, are calculated to bring a smile to the face 
of the Muse of History. His celebrated harangue to the 
Rector of the Berlin University, Professor Gebhardt, where- 
in he complained that, uncer the lead of democratic pro- 
fessors, the students were filled with destructive political 
doctrines, and concluded by gruffly saying, “Let your 
students go more to churches and less to beer cellars and 
fencing saloons”—was put down to his youth, for it dates 
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The Kaiser in the Uniform of a Spanish General. 
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from the close of 1888. It is interesting to note, from 
William’s recent speech at Bonn, that he has decidedly al- 
tered his views on both beer-drinking and duelling among 
students. He began his reign, however, with ultra-puri- 
tanical notions on these as well as other subjects. 

Long after this early deliverance his confidence in him- 
self, so far from suffering abatement, had so magnified it- 
self that he called the professors of another university to- 
gether and lectured them upon the bad way in which they 
were taught history. He had discovered, he said, that there 
was now much fondness for treating the French Revolution 
as a great political movement, not without its helpful and 
beneficient results. This pernicious notion must no longer 
be encouraged in German universities, but students should 
be taught to regard the whole thing as one vast and un- 
mitigated crime. against God and man. 

In this dogmatic phrase of his character William is much 
more like Frederic William | than like any of his nearer 
ancestors in the Hohenzollern line. These later monarchs, 
beginning with Frederic the Great and following his lumin- 
ous example, were habitually chary about bothering them- 
selves with their subjects’ opinions. William at one 
time thought a good deal upon the fact that he was a suc- 
cessor of Frederic the Great, and by fits and starts set him- 
self to imitate the earlier acts of that sovereign. His rest- 
less flying about from place to place, and, even more clearly, 
his edicts rebuking the army officers for gambling and for 
harshness to their men, were copied from the illustrious 
original. But in his attitude toward the mental and moral 
liberty of his subjects he goes back a generation to Fred- 
eric’s father—and suggests to us also the reflection that he 
is a grandson of that highly self-confident gentleman whom 
English-speaking people knew as the Prince Consort. 


Personal Appearance 


In the matter of personal appearance there are two 
quite distinct and different Williams. Those who see the 
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young German Emperor on a state occasion think of him 
as almost a tall man, with a stern, thoughtful face and the 
most distinguished bearing of any sovereign in Europe. He 
holds himself with arrow-like straightness, bears his uni- 
form or robes with proud grace, and draws his features into 
a kind of mask of imperial dignity and reserved wisdom 
and strength very impressive to the beholder. It is with 
what may be called this official countenance of William’s 
that the general public is chiefly familiar, for he assumes it 
in front of the photographer’s camera, just as he does on 
parade, at formal gatherings, and even in his carriage when 
he drives through the streets. There is nothing to cavil at in 
this. One of the most important functions of an Emperor 
must surely be to look like an Emperor. 

But in private life, when the absence of ceremonial 
and the presence of none but friends permits him to unbend, 
we see quite another William. He does not now give the 
impression of being a tall man, and his face wears a softened 
and kindly expression prone to break into an extremely 
sweet and winning smile. When this smiling mood is upon 
him he looks curiously like his uncle, the Duke of Con- 
naught, although at other times the resemblance is not ap- 
parent. As a boy he was very white-skinned, with pale 
flaxen hair. Years of military outdoor life burned his face 
to a tawny brown, through which of late an unhealthy pallor, 
the product of overwork and sleeplessness, at times shows 
itself. His hair is of average darkness, but his small and 
habitually curled moustache is of a light yellowish color. 

An observer who studied him closely during a whole 
day when he first visited Russia in 1888 describes him at the 
first morning review of troops as carrying himself almost 
pompously erect, and wearing a countenance of such gloomy 
severity that everybody was afraid to approach him, so 
that the officers who saw him for the first time jokingly 
whispered to one another that a new William the Taciturn 
had come into being. But in the afternoon, when the Czar- 
ina presided over a little garden party, limited almost to 
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the circle of royalty, William appeared in a straw hat and 
jaunty holiday costume, smoked cigarettes continuously, and 
laughed and chatted with everybody as gaily and affably 
as any little bank book-keeper snatching an unaccustomed 
day in the country. 


The Kaiser Religious 


The young Emperor has always been spoken of by 
those close to him as a sincerely religious man. During the 
past year his tendencies in this direction have visibly re- 
ceived a great impetus. The note of pious fervor is struck 
now with much greater frequency than formerly, and with 
a ring of candor which forbids the suggestion of pretence. 
He only the other day concluded a speech to a squad of re- 
cruits with the earnest injunction to use the Lord’s Prayer, 
adding that he had himself derived much help from doing 
so. It is not an altogether pleasant commentary upon the 
value of the Christian profession of our day, that this re- 
mark has been cited as indication that William’s mind was 
losing its balance. The scandalous stories which the French 
and Russian press set in circulation last summer about his 
mad behavior on his yacht, were all built upon the fact that 
he preached sermons to the crew—or rather read a series 
of little homilies prepared for the purpose by one of his 
chaplains. If this is a proof of madness, it might not be 
a bad idea to have William bite some of the other sovereigns 
and princes of Europe. 





Famous European Short Stories 


I. On the Journey" 


By Guy de Maupassant 


[In connection with the C. L. S. C. book “Studies in Euro- 
pean Literature” it is planned to publish in THe CHAUTAUQUAN 
each month some short story masterpiece by the greatest European 
writers. The story published herewith is by Guy de Maupassant, 
the acknowledged master of French short story. This example of 
his work, though perhaps not so widely known as some others, 
is nevertheless typical of his style and method. —TuHe Eprtor] 

INCE leaving Cannes the carriage had been full; and 
being all acquainted, we conversed together. As we 
passed Tarascon someone said, “It is here the murders 
happen.” And we began to talk of that mysterious assassin 
who has never been caught, and who from time to time 
during the last two years has offered up to himself some 
traveler’s life. Everyone hazarded suppositions, everyone 
gave his opinion ; and women looked shiveringly at the som- 
bre night behind the panes, fearing to see the head of a man 
show suddenly in the doorway. And we began to tell dread- 
ful stories of adventures, of some téte-a-téte with a mad- 
man in an express, of hours passed opposite suspicious- 
looking persons, quite alone. 

All the men had stories “on their honor ;” all had in- 
timidated, knocked down, and choked some malefactor in 
surprising circumstances, and with admirable boldness and 
presence of mind. A physician who passed each winter in 
the South, wished in his turn to tell a tale. 

“T,” said he, “have never had a chance to try my cour- 
age in an affair of that sort; but I knew a woman, one of 
my patients, who is now dead, to whom there happened the 
strangest thing in the world, and also the most mysterious 
and the most affecting. 


*From the “Odd Number,” by Guy de Maupassant. Trans- 
lated by Jonathan Sturges. Copyright, 1889, by Harper and Broth- 
ers. Reprinted through the courtesy of the publishers. 
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“She was a Russian, the Countess Marie Baranow, a 
very great lady of exquisite beauty. You all know how 
beautiful Russian woman are, or at least how beau- 
tiful they seem to us, with their fine nostrils, with their 
delicate mouths, with their eyes of an indefinable color—a 
sort of a blue-gray, set close together—and with that grace 
of theirs which is cold and a little hard. They have about 
them something naughty and seductive, something haughty 
and gentle, something tender and severe, which is alto- 
gether charming to a Frenchman. It is perhaps, however, 
only the difference of race and type which makes me see 
so much. 

“For several years her doctor had perceived that she 
was threatened with a malady of the chest, and had been 
trying to induce her to go to the South of France; but she 
obstinately refused to leave St. Petersburg. Finally, last 
autumn, the physician gave her up as lost, and so informed 
her husband, who at once ordered his wife to leave for 
Mentone. 

“She took the train, alone in her carriage, her servants 
occupying another apartment. She leaned against the door- 
way, a little sad, watching the country and the passing vil- 
lages, feeling herself in life so lonely, so abandoned, without 
children, almost without relatives, with a husband whose 
love was dead, and who, not coming with her, had just 
thrown her off to the end of the world as he would send 
to the hospital a valet who was sick. 

“At each station, her body-servant Ivan came to ask if 
anything was wanted by his mistress. He was an old serv- 
ant, blindly devoted, ready to carry out any order which 
she might give. 

“The night fell, the train rolled onward at full speed. 
She was much unstrung, she could not sleep. Suddenly she 
took the idea of counting the money which her husband had 
given her at the last moment, in French gold. She opened 
her little bag, and emptied the shining flood of metal upon 
her knees. 
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“But all of a sudden a breath of cold air struck her in 
the face. She raised her head in surprise. The door had 
just swung open. The Countess Marie, in desperation, 
brusquely threw a shawl over the money which was spread 
upon her knees, and waited. Some seconds passed, then a 
man appeared, bareheaded, wounded in the hand, panting, 
in evening dress. He shut the door again, sat down, looked 
at his neighbor with glittering eyes, then wrapped a handker- 
chief round his wrist, from which the blood was flowing. 

“The young countess felt herself grow weak with fright. 
This man had certainly seen her counting her gold, and he 
was come to murder and to rob. 

“He kept staring at her, breathless, his face convulsed, 
ready, no doubt, to make a spring. 

“He said suddenly: 

“*Have no fear, madame!’ 

“She answered nothing, being unable to open her mouth, 
hearing her heart beat and her ears hum. 

“He continued : 

“*T am not a criminal, madame.’ 

“She said nothing, but in a brusque movement which she 
made, her knees came close together, and her gold began 
to flow down upon the carpet as water flows from a gutter. 

“The man, surprised, looked at this rivulet of metal, and 
suddenly he stooped to pick up the money. 

“She rose in a mad fright, casting all her treasure to 
the ground, and ran to the door to throw herself out 
upon the track. But he understood what she was about to 
do, rushed forward, caught her in his arms, made her sit 
down by force, and holding her wrists: ‘Listen, madame, I 
am not a criminal, and the proof is that I am going to pick 
up this money and give it back to you. But I am a lost 
man, a dead man, unless you help me to cross the frontier. 
I cannot tell you more. In one hour we shall be at the last 
Russian station; in one hour and twenty minutes we shall 
pass the boundary of the empire. If you do not rescue me, 
I am lost. And yet, madame, I have neither killed nor 
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stolen, nor done anything against my honor. I swear it 
to you. I cannot tell you more.’ 

“And getting down upon his knees, he picked up the 
gold, looking even for the last pieces, which had rolled far 
under the seats. Then, when the little leather bag was once 
more full, he returned it to his neighbor without adding a 
word, and again he went and sat in the other corner of the 
carriage. 

“They no longer stirred, either one or the other. She 
remained motionless and dumb, still fainting with terror, 
then little by little growing more at ease. As for him, he 
did not make a gesture, a movement; he sat straight, his 
eyes fastened before him, very pale, as though he had been 
dead. From time to time she looked at him suddenly, and 
as suddenly looked away. He was a man about thirty, very 
handsome, with every appearance of a gentleman. 

“The train ran through the darkness, cast rending 
cries across the night, sometimes slackened its pace, then 
went off again at full speed. But suddenly it slowed, 
whistled several times, and stopped. 

“Tvan appeared at the door to get his orders. 

“The Countess Marie, with a trembling voice, consid- 
ered her strange companion for the last time, then said to 
her servant, with a brusque voice: 

“ ‘Tyan, you are to return to the count; I have no more 
need of you.’ 

“The man, speechless, opened his enormous eyes. He 
stammered : 

“ *‘But—Barine!’ 

“She continued : 

“*No, you are not to come; I have changed my mind. 
I desire that you remain in Russia. Here is money to re- 
turn. Give me your cap and your cloak.’ 

“The old servant, quite bewildered, bared his head and 
held out his cloak. He always obeyed without reply, being 
well accustomed to the sudden wishes and the irresistible 
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caprices of his masters. And he withdrew, the tears in 
his eyes. 

“The train went on, running towards the frontier. 

“Then the Countess Marie said to her neighbor : 

“*These things are for you, moniseur; you are Ivan, 
my servant. I add only one condition to what I do: it is 
that you shall never speak to me, that you shall not address 
me a single word, either to thank me or for any purpose 
whatever.’ 

“The unknown bowed without uttering a word. 

“Very soon they came to a stop once more, and officials 
in uniform visited the train. The countess offered them 
her papers, and pointing to the man seated at the back of 
the carriage: 

“*My servant, Ivan. Here is his passport. 

“The train went on. 

“During the whole night, they remained in téte-a-téte, 
both silent. 

“In the morning, when they stopped at a German sta- 
tion, the unknown got down; then, standing straight in the 
door-way : 

“*Forgive my breaking my promise, madame; but I 
have deprived you of your servant, and it is right that I 
should fill his place. Have you need of anything? 

“She answered coldly: 

“*Go and find my maid.’ 

“He went to do so, then disappeared. 

“When she got out of the carriage at some restaurant 
or other, she perceived him at a distance looking at her. 
They reached Mentone.” 

The doctor was silent a second, then resumed: 

“One day, as I was receiving my patients in my office, 
I saw enter a tall young fellow, who said to me: 

“Doctor, I come to ask news about the Countess Marie 
Baranow. I am, although she does not know me, a friend 
of her husband.’ 

“T replied: 
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“ ‘She is doomed. She will never go back to Russia.’ 

“And the man suddenly commenced to sob, then he got 
up and went out, reeling like a drunkard. 

“The same night I told the countess that a stranger had 
come to inquire from me about her health. She seemed 
moved, and told me all the story which I have just told 
you. She added: 

“*That man, whom I do not know at all, now follows 
me like a shadow, I meet him every time I go out; he looks 
at me after a strange fashion, but he has never spoken.’ 

“She reflected, then added: 

“ ‘See, I would wager he is under my window.’ 

“She left her easy-chair, went to pull back the cur- 
tains, and sure enough, she showed me the man who had 
come to see me, now seated there on a bench upon the 
promenade, his eyes lifted towards the hotel. He per- 
ceived us, rose, and went off without once turning his head. 

“And from that time forward, I assisted at a surpris- 
ing sorrowful thing—at the silent love of these two beings, 
who did not even know one another. 

“He loved her with the affection of an animal who has 
been saved, and who is grateful and devoted unto death. 
He came each day to say to me: ‘How is she?’ understand- 
ing that I had divined the secret. And he cried when he 
had seen her pass each day feebler and paler. 

“She said to me: 


“*T have spoken but a single time to that strange man, 
and it seems to me as if I had known him for twenty years.’ 

“And when they met, she would return his bow with 
a grave and charming smile. I could see that she was 
happy—she, the abandoned, the doomed—I could see that 
she was happy to be loved like this, with such respect and 
such consistency, with such exaggerated poetry, with this 
devotion which was ready for all things. And notwith- 
standing, faithful to her mystical resolve, she wildly re- 
fused to receive him, to know his name, to speak with him. 
She said: ‘No, no, that would spoil for me this curious 
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friendship. We must remain strangers one to the other.’ 

“As for him, he also was certainly a kind of Don 
Quixote, because he made no attempt to approach her. He 
meant to keep to the end the absurd promise of never speak- 
ing, which he had made her in the railway carriage. 

“Often, during her weary hours of weakness, she rose 
from her long chair, and went to open the curtains a little 
way to see if he was there, beneath her window. And when 
she had seen him, always motionless upon his bench, she 
went back and lay down with a smile upon her lips. 

“She died one day about ten o’clock. As I was leav- 
ing the hotel he came up to me with a distracted face; he 
had already heard the news. 

“*T would like to see her, for one second, in your pres- 
ence,’ said he. 

“T took him by the arm and went back into the house. 

“When he was before the couch of the dead he seized 
her hand and kissed it with an endless kiss, then escaped 
like a madman.” 

The doctor again was silent ; then continued : 

“This is certainly the strangest railway adventure that 
I know. It must also be said that men take sometimes the 
wildest freaks.” 

A woman murmured, half aloud: 

“Those two people were not so crazy as you think. They 
were—they were—” 

But she could not speak further, she was crying so. 
As we changed the conversation to calm her, we never 
knew what she had wished to say. 





The Vesper Hour* 
By Chancellor John H. Vincent 


At the opening “Vesper Hour” of the new year in the 
C. L. S. C. perhaps I cannot do better than to reply to cer- 
tain questions which have recently come to me and which 
may often have arisen in the minds of other Chautauqua 
readers. One member raises the following question: When 
we speak of the Jews as “chosen people” are we not imply- 
ing a lack of justice in God in dealing with other races? 

The most interesting of all the races is the Hebrew. 
To say nothing of the Biblical records, in the details of the 
history from the days of Abraham to those of St. John we 
find the most interesting material in the studies which have 
been made of the persecutions, the achievements, the in- 
defatigable efforts and the marvelous successes which indi- 
viduals and families have scored. It is too late in our mod- 
ern civilization to depreciate the race as a whole, or to 
speak words of contempt of individual Hebrews. For in- 
dustry, tact, persistency, patience under abuse, fidelity to 
religious conviction the Jews are not only not excelled, they 
are not equaled in the annals of history. They were, accord- 
ing to our Christian theory, a chosen people with a specific 
mission of preparation for a consummation the most won- 
derful in all history—the birth, the training and the mani- 
festation of the Messiah, the Christ whom as Christians we 
recognize as the ripe fruit of the whole Jewish system, a 
human-divine product through whom the highest civiliza- 
tion of the race has been realized and through whom the 
salvation of the race—the representatives of the race who 
give consent—is guaranteed. We Christians owe all that 
is best and noblest in our civilization to the Jew. The most 
precious names on our list of saints, heroes, teachers from 
Moses to Christ are names of Jews. The great Christian 


*The Vesper Hour, contributed to Taz CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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authorities, Paul, Peter, John, Matthew, Luke, all were Jews. 


The Jews we always, as Christian people, say were 
a “chosen people.” To them we are indebted for all that is 
best in the beginnings of the Christian faith. When we say 
that they were a “chosen” people we do not assume that our 
great God was at all a partial God, giving advantage to one 
people above another. In the divine wisdom and love a!! 
peoples the world over and the ages through have some 
knowledge of Deity, some intimations and leadings which if 
followed will invariably and inevitably bring more light to 
the individual who is willing to obey the light he has. God 
has had his witness among all races. No individual with 
the moral sense but has his opportunity to choose between 
the higher and the lower, the truth and error. And as each 
man follows the light he has a clearer light and a larger 
opportunity has been given him. Everybody has a chance. 
No one is without ability to show what his preference is 
and what line of life he will follow. The Jews were a chosen 
people, chosen for a special work, chosen to illustrate the 
divine providence in all nations and for all people. They 
were favored in being illustrations of God’s universal care. 
What Israel had all peoples in some measure had. God 
calls all nations to honor Him, to follow His direction. And 
the career of Israel was a lesson for individual lives and for 
national life in all climes and in all periods of history. The 
ideals of personal character set forth by distinguished Israel- 
ites were designed to foreshadow the Messiah and to serve 
as examples for all time, and for Gentiles of every kind. 

The question is asked: “Do you not think that the 
present study of Sociology in college and social ‘settlements’ 
is tending to displace religious interest?” In reply I say 
with all possible emphasis: The very reverse is true. 

There is a new interest in the civilized world in the study 
of social questions. We find it everywhere. The great mis- 
sionary movements projected and carried on during the past 
century have awakened a new interest in the great ques- 
tion of the relations of the individual to society and the ob- 
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ligation of all men everywhere to ask, How may man help 
man? How may society help the individual? How may 
the evils and sufferings and the sins of society be removed 
and society become strong in righteousness and philanthro- 
pic impulse? What is religion but the love of man born of 
the knowledge and love of God? What did the Son of 
Man in his teachings say concerning the two sides of human 
obligation? Thou shalt love the Lord God with all thy heart 
and thy neighbor as thyself. Modern Sociology is organ- 
ized, scientific, efficient Christianity of the noblest type. It 
is carried on by foremost Christian believers. It develops 
religious faith and sympathy. It wins men and women to a 
higher appreciation of Christianity. 

Some one writes as follows: “Do you think the church 
and the world are drawing nearer together to the detri- 
ment of the church?” I answer promptly and emphatically 
that what we call the “world” is often only the awakened 
“society” that has become aware of its responsibility to all 
members of the race and that for the first time apprehends 
the theory of Jesus that the highest service of God is in the 
love and service of our fellow men; that he best worships 
who helps, always, of course, keeping in mind both divine 
worship and in human service the necessity of having the 
heart filled with the love of both the divine Father and all 
human brothers which includes in a very important sense 
the entire race. It can never be a “detriment” to the church 
to love even the “Samaritan” as Jesus did and to do for the 
good of one’s “enemy” just what one would wish that enemy 
to do for him. No unselfish love and service can possibly 
do anything but good to the doer and to the recipient. It 
is a most unworthy view of religious obligation that limits 
religion to a certain class of ecclesiastical functions, a fixed 
and unalterable creed statement or the building up of an 
“institution” at the expense and the inevitable damage of 
society and “the state.” Whatever makes for human well- 
being both in time and eternity is a legitimate object of 
Church sympathy, enthusiasm and endeavor. 
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THE C. L. Ss. C. “EASY FOR ANYBODY.” 

If you are a new Chautauquan beginning your course 
this year, you are doubtless starting out with enthusiasm. 
Perchance with the. ardor of a new convert, you are setting 
a pace for yourself rather too strenuous for a busy world, 
and so may begin to flag early in the race. Hence this word 
of suggestion that you may get the most out of your four 
years’ venture. The C. L. S. C. course is for rest and en- 
joyment, and “rest” is a word of large meaning in the vo- 
cabulary of grown men and women. It is sometimes spelled 
“growth” or “inspiration” or “vision.” So the course must 
not be made a task or it will speedily lose its charm. The 
phrases “College Outlook” and “School for out-of-School 
People” as applied to the C. L. S. C. suggest to some the 
thought of rigid rules and recitations. But “out-of-school peo- 
ple” are a privileged class who have met life and developed 
individuality and the C. L. S. C. recognizes this fact. So 
you are free to select your own methods ; to read for the joy 
of the reading,—and as much or as little as you choose. Four 
books in a year represent a small undertaking. But the 
“School” which prescribes them has chosen them with care 
and at the end of the four years you will realize that your 
mental growth has been an “all round” one. 
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City Hall, Wellsville, New York, where the public library is situ- 
ated at present. 
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eyelids’ 


Sey « 


Typical Residence in Santiago, Chile. 


Typical Views in Santiago Chile, as seen by a resident member of 
the C. L. S. C. Class of ’o8. 
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A few years ago a young ranchman 
read the four years’ course of the C. L. 
S. C. while tending a herd of sheep on 
the lonely plains of the far West. He 
had no books of reference, no “Circle” 
with whose members he could discuss his 
books. He simply read and enjoyed them 
and they opened a great new world to him. 
When he came back home to his college- 
trained sister ahd her companions he en- 
tered into their world as naturally as if 
his “campus” had been in the midst of ivy 
clad buildings instead of on the wind 


Dr. Emil Reich. swept plains of Wyoming. 


DR. EMIL REICH. 


The author of the first book for the coming year, “Foun- 
dations of Modern Europe,” is Dr. Emil Reich of Esperjes, 
Hungary. Dr. Reich studied at the Universities of Prague, 


Budapest, and Vienna, and holds the degree of Doctor of 
Law. Up to his thirtieth year he studied almost exclusively 
in libraries, but later as he mentions in his 

preface to “Foundations of Modern Eu- 

rope,” he visited various countries in or- 

der that he might observe and study na- 

tionalities at first hand. He spent five 

years in the United States, four in 

France, and has been with interruptions 

for almost nine years in England. He 

has lectured frequently at Oxford, Cam- 

bridge, and London Universities, and was 

employed by the British government to 

prepare its side of the case in the Vene- 

zuela boundary affair. He is the author 

of a number of publications, among them 

a History of Civilization ; Hungarian Lit- Mr. George Whar- 
erature; Success among Nations; The ‘'" Edwards. 
Foreigner in History ; several historical atlases, etc. 
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MR. GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 


Mr. George W. Edwards, whose “Reading Journey 
Through the Hollow Land” begins with this number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, was born in Fair Haven, Conn. He re- 
ceived his academic education in Antwerp and in Paris. He 
has been awarded numerous medals both here and abroad 
for his painting and also for his work in black and white, as 
he is one of the best known of our present day illustrators. 
for five years he was director of the Art Department of 
Collier’s Magazine and is now connected with the American 
Banknote Company. He is a member of the American 
Water Color Society, the National Sculpture Society, the 
New York Water Color Club, the Author’s Club, the Ex- 
Libris Society of London, and the Society “Amsterdamsch” 
of the Netherlands. 


He painted a mural decoration entitled Hendrik Hud- 
20n for the West Point Military Academy and is the author 
of a number of charming sketches,—“Break O’Day and 


Other Stories,” “Thumb Nail Sketches,” “P’tit Matinic 
Monotones,” etc. He has illustrated Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ “Last Leaf,” Spenser’s “Epithalamium,” and “Old 
English Love Songs” and “Old English Ballads.” 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Don’t make the mistake of thinking that you must know 
all the facts to which Professor Reich alludes in his “Foun- 
dations of Modern Europe” in order to enjoy and find profit 
in it. Few people except trained historical scholars could 
explain every one of the author’s allusions. In most cases 
the facts are given with sufficient fullness to show what 
the writer is endeavoring to bring out. Try to get the chief 
ideas which he emphasizes in each chapter and you will find 
great enjoyment in his arguments and conclusions. Get 
someone to read it with you if possible. You may disagree 
with the author and you will want someone who has read 
the book to listen while you argue your case! 
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THE SMALL CIRCLE, 


One of the chief advantages of a Chautauqua Circle is 
the opportunity which it offers for the discussion of subjects 
in which its members have a newly awakened interest. Many 
a reader who would be quite appalled at the idea of being 
quizzed upon his slender store of historical knowledge will 
quite forget his fears when gently stimulated to a discus- 
sion of something which he has been reading. So it is that 
small informal Circles which can gather about a table have 
a great opportunity. Under the magic of sympathy, timid 
students are transformed and the Circle illustrates in its 
own experience the meaning of education—to lead forth. 


ESPERANTO. 


A new world language seems to be an inevitable step in 
the progress of the “Friendship of Nations.” Whether Es- 
peranto proves itself to be the language or not, such a lauda- 
ble attempt is entitled to a hearing. Hence the last pages of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN each month will be turned into an Es- 
peranto school for Chautauquans who are of an experi- 
mental turn of mind. Some readings or question matches 
or other diversions in Esperanto may fittingly occupy a brief 
space at the close of a Circle meeting. 


“/ 


As the edition of Tat CHAuTAUQUAN for September, 1906, is 
very nearly exhausted, the Chautauqua Press will be glad to secure 
extra copies which may be in a good state of preservation. They 
will be paid for at the rate of 15 cents per copy. Address Chau- 
tauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


MAPS 

In our studies in European history Circles and individuals will 
find great pleasure in clearing up their geographical ideas by means 
of maps. Some circles will enjoy using an outline map and filling 
in the places about which they are studying. In the case of “Foun- 
dations of Modern Europe” and of Holland also, it will be particu- 
larly interesting to follow the changes in Europe which have taken 
place during the last three hundred years. The Chautauqua Press 
can furnish excellent outline maps of Europe for a small amount. 
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ILLUSTRATED LECTURES FOR CHAUTAUQUA READERS. 


Members of the C. L. S. C. who have enjoyed the ar- 
ticles in THe CHAUTAUQUAN on American Sculpture and 
American Painting by Miss Edwina Spencer of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will be glad to know that it will be possible to secure 
from her a number of illustrated lectures upon topics re- 
lating to the C. L. S. C. Course. Circles which want to 
draw’ attention to their work for the coming year could, for 
instance, arrange for the lecture on Dutch Art early in the 
autumn. This would arouse interest in the subject and in- 
duce people either to join the Circle or to take up at home 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN series by Professor Zug which will 
present this subject in detail. Such a lecture would enable 
Circles to extend their influence and be of real service to 
the community. The sale of tickets would result in a fund 
which might be devoted to the purchase of books or other 
Circle projects. If the Circle alone is not strong enough to 
carry out the plan, codperation with an Epworth League, 
or a Woman’s Club, or a missionary society might be very 
feasible. Miss Spencer is especially well qualified for her 
work as a lecturer. She is a thorough student, is personally 
familiar with the subjects which she describes, and presents 
her material in a practical, educational way which leaves 
a clear impression. She believes that art has a great mis- 
sion to perform in this country and her enthusiasm easily 
communicates itself to her audience. Arrangements can be 
made for these lectures by writing The Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Miss Spencer would be glad to visit 
small communities whenever possible and if necessary would 
make special terms to such Circles. The following lectures 
are available. They are illustrated with the stereopticon : 
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AMERICAN ART. THREE LECTURES. 

1. Colonial and Revolutionary Days; the Beginning of a 
Native Art. 

2. The Middle Period: Years of Growth. 

3. Contemporary Artists; Present status of American Art. 
A continuation and enlargement of last year’s course in THE 
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CHAUTAUQUAN. Illustrated by stereopticon, many of the slides being 
from rare and inaccessible examples of our native painters and 
sculptors. 

Any one of the following series of three lectures may also be 
given singly. 


I, DUTCH ART. 


A single lecture designed to supplement the series of articles 
on Dutch artists by Professor Zug to be studied in the C. L. S. C. 
Course for this year. Mr. Zug’s work will treat of Holland’s great 
masters; and Miss Spencer’s lecture will deal with Dutch Art as 
a whole, its origin, its gift to mankind, and what it stands for in 
the story of the world’s art. 


2. THE DEAD CITIES OF SICILY. 


One lecture preparatory to the Classical Year in the C. L. S. C. 
describing these wonderful cities (such as old Syracuse) built by 
the ancient Greeks on the glorious island of Sicily, when it formed 
a part of “Magna Graecia.” These marvelous Grecian remains, 
surrounded as they now are by all the picturesque beauty of mod- 
ern Italian life, tell a story of deep interest. Both the material of 
the lecture and the pictures illustrating it are to be used for the 
first time in this country. 


3. GREECE TODAY. 


A single lecture, also bearing on the Classical Year. It is 
concerned with modern Greece; its government and social condi- 


tions, the Greek Church, the Royal Family, scientific research, edu- 
cation, commerce, manufacture, the Greek men and women of 
today. The pictures are unique, gathered throughout Greece, and 
showing Greek scenery, cities, customs and costumes. 


“2s? 


Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Jprentnc Day—October 1. SpeciaL SunpAY—May, second 
Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 
Special Sunpay — November, INTERNATIONAL Pract Day — 

second Sunday. May 18. 

Mitton Day—December 9. SpectaL Sunpay—July, second 
Cottece Day — January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day — August, 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
SrectaL Sunpay—February, sec- day. 

ond Sunday. Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second 
Loncrettow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. RecocniT1Ion Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May 1. Wednesday. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR OCTOBER. 

In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: “The Friendship of Nations,” Part I. 
The Present European Equilibrium. 

In the Required Book: “Foundations of Modern Europe.” Chap- 
ter I. The War of American Independence as a European 
Struggle, to page 14. 

SECOND WEEK—OCT, 8-15. 

In the Required Book: “Foundations of Modern Europe.” .Chap- 
ter I. The War of American Independence as a European 
Struggle, concluded. 

THIRD WEEK—OCT. 15-22. 

In the Required Book: “Foundations of Modern Europe.” Chap- 

ters II and III. The French Revolution. 
FOURTH WEEK—OCT. 22-20. 

In THE CHAuTAUQUAN: “A Reading Journey in Holland.” Chapter 

I. Holland in History, page 40. 

“Dutch Art and Artists.” Chapter I. Frans Hals and the por- 


trait. 
=> 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 

FIRST WEEK. 

1. Discussion: Professor Emil Reich and his point of view. (See 
Preface and Round Table.) 

2. Brief Oral Reports, with map review on: The Wars of the 
“Spanish Succession,” the “Austrian Succession,” and the 
“Seven Years War,” showing the cause of each and the ter- 
ritorial changes which were brought about. A rough sketch 
map should pe prepared which will make vivid the state of 
Europe at these different periods. (Maps will be found in 
histories of Europe, encyclopedias, etc. See also Round Table.) 

3. Review and Discussion of first fourteen pages of “Foundations 
of Modern Europe,” bringing out the chief points made by the 
author. 

4. Roll Call: Answered by quotations from all available Ameri- 
can histories tending to prove or disprove the assertions of 
Professor Reich regarding their statements of the cause of the 
American Revolution. (An interesting book in this connec- 
tion is “American History and its Geographic Conditions,” 
by Miss Ellen F. Semple.) 

5. Review and Discussion of “The Present European Equilibium.” 

6. Reading: Selections from recent articles in magazines or re- 
views bearing upon the “European Equilibrium” or from Jean 

DeBloch’s “The Future of War.” 

SECOND WEEK. 


1. Review of last half of Chapter I in “Foundations of Modern 
Europe.” 

2. Discussion of unusual words in the entire chapter. 

Reading of Rousseau’s “Emile” with reading of selections from 











































Y 





it. 
4. Roll Call: Mention two statements made in this chapter which 
seem to you especially worth remembering. 
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§. Study of the article on Frans Hals. Each member should be 
assigned one of the pictures described, showing how it illus- 
trates the artist’s characteristics. All other available pictures 
should be secured. The monograph on “Hals” in the “Mas- 
ters in Art Series” (Bates & Guild, Boston, Mass.) contains ten 
fine half-tones and can be secured for twenty cents. Many 
good pictures can be found in old magazines. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Brief Character Studies: Mirabeau, Louis XVI., Danton, Robes- 
pierre, Madame Roland, and St. Just. 

Review and Discussion of the French Revolution, omitting de- 
tails and bringing out clearly the significant steps in its pro- 
gress. 

Reading: Browning’s “The Lost Leader” with explanation of 
its significance; Selection from Carlyle’s “French Revolution.” 

Book Review: “The Reds of the Midi,” by Felix Gras. 

Oral Report: Victor Hugo’s “Ninety-Three,” a phase of the 
French Revolution—see sketch in the C. L. S. C. book for 
this year, “Studies in European Literature.” 

Reading: Selection from “Ninety-Three.” 

Roll Call: Current Events relating to happenings in Europe. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Note: One or more programs each month will be devoted to 
Holland and the several periods of its history studied in detail. 
William of Orange and his time, events associated with the Pil- 
grims, etc., though referred to in this number of THe CuHautav- 
QUAN will be treated in later programs. 

1. Brief review of the Reading Journey to page 40 through the 
time of William the Silent, summing up the significant fea- 
tures of Dutch history. 

Oral Reports or Papers: Holland and the House of Bur- 
gundy; The Early influence of the towns upon Dutch life; 
the Great Privilege. (See “Brave Little Holland,” W. E. 
Griffis, “The Story of Holland,” Rogers, “Holland and the Hol- 
landers,” Meldrum, and encyclopedia accounts of the Han- 
seatic League, etc.) 

Map Review of Holland showing its general relation to Europe 
at the successive periods of its history. (See Round Table.) 

Roll Call: National Characteristics of the Hollander. (See 
“Dutch Life in Town and Country” and all available books.) 

Reading: Selection from Chapter I of “Holland and its Peo- 
ple,” by De Amicis (a very charming book and though writ- 
ten some years ago, the acknowledged classic on Holland.) 

Discussion: Let each member bring an answer to the question, 
“In what respects has Holland influenced the world?” 


THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


Special Programs for graduate Circles and Clubs Specializing 
upon the two Dutch Series. (A copy of Baedeker’s “Belgium and 
Holland” is quite indispensable for such clubs.) 


FIRST WEEK. 

1. Quiz: On the Reading Journey, Part I to page 40 through the 
time of William the Silent. (The summary in this first article 
gives a general view, the details of which will be brought 
out in later programs.) 
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Map Review of Holland showing its general relation to the 
rest of Europe at the successive periods of its history. 

Roll Call: National Characteristics of the Hollander. (See 
“Dutch Life in Town and Country” and all available books.) 

Oral Reports or Papers: Holland and the House of Burgundy; 
The Great Privilege; The Early influence of the towns upon 
Dutch life. (See “The Story of Holland,” by Rogers, “Brave 
little Holland,” by W. E. Griffis, encyclopedia accounts of the 
— League, “Holland and the Hollanders,” by Meldrum, 
etc. 

Reading: Selection from Chapter I of “Holland and its Peo- 
ple,” by De Amicis. (A very charming book and, though writ- 
ten years ago, the acknowledged classic on Holland.) 


SECOND WEEK. 


Character Sketch: Charles the V. (See “The Story of Hol- 
land,” Rogers, histories of Europe, encyclopedias, etc.) 

Reading: Selections from article entitled “Strange Lineage 
of a Royal Baby,” Cosmopolitan, 43:465, September, 1907. 

Oral Report: The work of Motley as historian of the Neth- 
erlands. 

y 4 Philip II. (See all available histories, encyclopedias, 
etc. 

Oral Reports: Character Sketches of Alva, Don John of Aus- 
tria, and Alexander of Parma. 

Paper: William of Orange. (See Library Shelf, encyclopedias, 
and _ histories.) 

Reading: The Assassination of William of Orange. (See Li- 
brary Shelf in this Magazine.) 

Roll Call: Answers to the question “Why does William of 
Orange take rank as one of the world’s great men?” 

Reading: From Chapter of Delft in De Amicis’ “Holland and 
its People,” containing references to William of Orange. 


THIRD WEEK. 


Roll Call: Answered by naming educational or religious lead- 
ers of the Netherlands from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century and for what each was famous. (See “Brave Little 
Holland,” by W. E. Griffis.) 

Map Review of Europe in the sixteenth century, especially Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and France. 

Paper: In what Respects was Holland ahead of other Coun- 
tries in the Time of William the Silent? (See Bibliography.) 

Oral Report: Why did Protestantism take one form in Ger- 
many and another in Holland? 

Pronunciation Match on proper names in Chapter I of the Read- 
ing Journey. (In the October CHAUTAUQUAN will be found a 
list of Dutch proper names and their pronunciation.) 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Oral Reports: The Dutch Anabaptists; William Brewster; Wil- 
liam Bradford. (See “The Pilgrims in their Three Homes,” 
W. E. Griffis.) 

Paper: The Pilgrims in Amsterdam. (See above.) 

Map Review: Showing various localities in England and Hol- 
land associated with the Pilgrims. 

Paper: Social Life of the Pilgrims in Leyden. (See above.) 
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5. Oral Reports: The Synod of Dordrecht in 1618; when and 
why and how the Pilgrims emigrated. 

6. Roll Call: Explanation of pictures of places in Holland con- 
nected with the Pilgrims. 


ag 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS. 
CHAPTER I. THE PRESENT EUROPEAN EQUILIBRIUM. 

1. What is meant by the European equilibrium? 2. By what 
influences are nations chiefly governed? 3. What do the friendly 
visits of sovereigns and the enormous European armies signify 
as to the peace of Europe? 4. What combinations at present sup- 
port the European balance? 5. To what recent events may this 
“balance” be traced? 6. What were the objects of the “Triple 
Alliance” as first planned between Germany and Austria? 7. When 
and why did Italy join it? 8 What secret treaty of Bismarck’s 
was denounced by this alliance? 9. How were the other Euro- 
pean nations affected by the Triple Alliance? 10. Describe “the 
affair of 1875” and its result. 11. What change in European re- 
lations have occurred since 1901? 12. What conditions led to the 
forming of an Anglo-Japanese alliance in 1902? 13. What did 
the treaty secure? 14. What statesmen later brought about the 
Anglo-French alliance? 15. What subjects were discussed in the 
three conventions which led up to this treaty? 16. What was the 
most important feature of this Anglo-French alliance? 17. Why 
was the Morocco situation a delicate one? 18. What is the pres- 
ent state of the question? 19. When and by whom was the Anglo- 


Russian Convention signed? 20. What three sets of questions does 
it include? 21. What were the general conclusions reached in 
the case of each? 22. What effect had this treaty upon India? 23. 
What are the really effective guaranties of peace? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “A READING JOURNEY IN THE 
HOLLOW-LAND.” 


CHAPTER I. 

1. Sketch briefly the history of Holland previous to the 
fifteenth century. 2. How did the country become subject to the 
Duke of Burgundy? 3. Trace the family connections which brought 
Holland under the power of Spain. 4. What treatment did Hol- 
land receive at the hands of Charles V.? 5. What further indigni- 
ties did Philip II. heap upon the country? 6. What champions of 
the people’s liberty now arose and what did they demand? 7. 
What was Philip’s response? & How did the Dutch people secure 
their independence? 9. Who was William the Silent? 10. Against 
what odds did he have to contend? 11. Sum up the chief events 
from the death of William to the peace of Westphalia. 12. De- 
scribe Holland’s various struggles with England in the seventeenth 
century for naval supremacy. 13. What was Holland’s ill fated 
connection with France from 1795-1815? 14. Why did the union 
of Belgium in 1815 prove disastrous? 15. Who were the imme- 
diate ancestors of Queen Wilhelmina? 16. What was Prince 
Henry’s title before his marriage? 17. What two elements in the 
Dutch civilization account for its great influence? 18. How did 
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early Dutch history compare with that of England? 19. How 
was Holland’s influence felt in the Reformation? 20. In what 
varied ways have the Dutch people proved their genius? 21. What 
is true of their sense of civic honor? 22. Illustrate Holland’s at- 
titude toward freedom of trade? 23. How do Dutchman and 
American seem to resemble each other? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON DUTCH ART AND ARTISTS. 


1. When do we find the first distinctive school of Dutch 
art? 2. What were the characteristics of the painting that_pre- 
ceded it? 3. What are the characteristics of the first great Dutch 
painting? 4. Why is Hals remarkable as a portrait painter? 5. 
When and where did Hals live? 6. What paintings other than 
portraits has Hals left us? 7. What were the Shooting Companies? 
8 What great difficulties did the painting of the Shooting Com- 
panies present? 9. Who was Judith Leyster? 10. How does 
her work resemble that of Hals? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What is meant by Russian nihilism? 2. Who is Mr. 
Henry Norman? 3. How did France secure possession of Tunis? 
4. Who is the present Chancellor of the German Empire? 5. 
Who are the present Ambassadors of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, and Austria to the United States ? 6. Name 
the present Premier and also the President of the French Republic. 

1. What was the Order of the Golden Fleece? 2. How ex- 
tensive was the Dukedom of Burgundy in the fifteenth century? 
3. What were some of the important provisions of the “Great 


Privilege?” 4. Who were the Beggars of the Sea? 5. What was 
the Massacre of Bartholomew? 

1. Who was Van Dyke? 2. What are some of his most 
famous paintings? 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


The first session of the Round Table for the New Year brought 
out a large delegation of Chautauquans. New members of the 
Class of 1912, enthusiastic and full of eager curiosity, reported 
themselves ready for work. “I am reminded,” said Pendragon as 
he congratulated the new readers, “of the advice an experienced 
settlement worker once gave to a young enthusiast about to enter 
a new field in a distant city. She did not say ‘Keep up your cour- 
age,’ or ‘Cling to your ideals’ or any of those phrases which we 
sometimes seem to thing are indispensable to the young novitiate, 
but ‘Don’t take yourself too seriously!’ It’s rather a good motto 
for Chautauquans for sometimes we are in danger of surrounding 
ourselves with such an atmosphere of serious study that our friends 
are repelled by our very intensity. 

“These two photographs,” said Pendragon, “have been sent by 
an individual reader in Santiago, Chile. They show some of the 
attractive features of that city. Miss Sailer is a member of the 
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class of 1908 and has been teaching English History. She writes, 
‘The studies of the English Year have broadened my knowledge 
and in this way have deepened the interest of my class. I wait 
eagerly for the arrival of THe CHAUTAUQUAN. It is such a con- 
venient size that I often read the numbers as I travel in the street 
car.’ [t would seem that people in Chile find it necessary to save 
time as much as we do in America,” commented Pendragon as he 
opened another letter. 

“A year ago,” he continued,” “you will remember that 
when we held our ‘library’ meeting at this time, I told you of the 
efforts of a reader in Osceola, New York, to secure good reading 
for a little hamlet where the small library established in her own 
store represented the chief intellectual center of the region round 
about. As public opinion did not always sustain her efforts to 
secure a state traveling library, it was suggested that some of the 
circles might be glad to lend a hand. I’ve just received this letter 
which shows in what friendly fashion the circles responded. Miss 
Mary L. Cowles writes as follows :” 


“We had another ‘Traveling Library’ during the winter and 
spring and I think we never have had one that was used more than 
this one. One boy aged about eighteen read all the books in both 
libraries (seventy-five volumes), excepting a few of the very deep- 
est. Through the kindness of Chautauquans we have received 
quite a nucleus of a library. One lady in Ohio sent a number of 
volumes and magazines which we used in our Circle last winter. I 
wrote, thanking her for her help and my letter was returned un- 
claimed. She gave only her initials. A lady in Vermont was the 
second to respond. She sent several good books and magazines. 
She said she had taken her course alone, being unable to interest 
others in her town, and she almost envied those who had congenial 
people to read with them. The next installment came from a gen- 
tleman who is a member of a Circle at Canandaigua, New York. 
He sent several volumes of the Chautauqua Reading Course, besides 
several other good books, and also magazines and papers. The last 
gift came from a Circle at Mount Vernon, New York, and like the 
other boxes, contained both books and magazines, all of them 
good to add to our library. We now have almost fifty volumes, and 
many magazines and papers. These are not yet ready for circulation, 
but we expect to get them ready to circulate next month. One gen- 
tleman who has a summer home here has promised us some books, 
and I know of a few others who I think will help us a little when 
they know of our effort to get a library. If you would like a list 
of the books we have I will send it. We are grateful to those who 
have so kindly responded to your suggestion. We feel quite en- 
couraged, and think a library here is a possibility. I am very 
anxious to have a boys’ club of some sort during the coming winter. 
The influences here in the wrong direction are very strong, and we 
must try to do something to turn the tide. I think we could ar- 
range to have a reading room in a vacant house, but do not know 
of anyone to take charge of it.” 


“The wealth of good reading matter,” commented Pendragon, 
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“which many of us throw aside thoughtlessly would keep many a 
little village supplied with interesting reading. Every circle through 
its members or elsewhere can find some such center. Why not 
have a regular meeting toward the close of each year when mem- 
bers may bring such books and magazines as they or their friends 
can spare and send them to some designated address. In many 
families children grow up, and move away, leaving books which they 
do not care to take. Libraries often make their way to some old 
book store when many of their contents have real present day 
value. The gifts of a few circles have put ‘courage’ into a strug- 
gling librarian. Don’t drop the work now but keep in friendly 
touch with Miss Cowles.” 


“You asked last year,” said a delegate from Wellsville, New 
York, “about our Public Library which developed from a Chau- 
tauqua Circle. I’m sending you some photographs which will show 
how it looks at present, for our library is housed in the City Hall. 
We hope next year to be able to introduce you to our beautiful 
new building.” At Pendragon’s request the speaker, Miss Lillian 
Carpenter, gave some further details. “Our library,” she said, “has 
been the special work of the Monday Club but we trace our pedi- 
gree straight back to the early days of Chautauqua when Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Brown of our village spent the summer at the Assembly 
and were present at the inauguration of the C. L. S.C. They were 
among the first to join and the Chautauqua Circle established on 
their return continued to meet for some twenty-five years. In ’90-1 
when the Circle was studying an ‘English Year’ a few members 
held an extra meeting each week for the special study of Shake- 
speare. The Club thus started proved so interesting that two years 
later we took the name of Monday Club and became a formal or- 
ganization. For years the need of a public library had been dis- 
cussed among us and at this time it came to a focus. The Academy 
Library had been destroyed by fire but the books of an extinct 
‘Wellsville Library Association’ were at the disposal of the club. 
The ideas of the club were too altruistic for such narrow scope 
for a public library was our ideal although the impression had gone 
abroad that the library was to be for the sole benefit of the Mon- 
day Club and much tact was required to overcome various forms 
of opposition. At nearly every meeting something was done towards 
the promotion of the cherished idea, our state law concerning the 
establishment of town libraries was studied and soon we had one 
of the famous New York State Traveling Libraries, which, by 
the courtesy of the school board, was placed in one of the unused 
schoolrooms while the City Hall was being built. It was in charge 
of the Monday Club,—they were caretakers. In 1804 two hundred 
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dollars were received from the state for the purchase of books. 
This appropriation was based upon the value of the books from the 
old library and those donated by individuals. Of course the found- 
ing of a Free Public Library is no small undertaking. Time, toil, 
patience, and perseverance were required to accomplish such a work. 
The next year a large sum was added to the library fund by a 
course of lectures and the club was given the use of a commodious 
room in the City Hall. The public began at once to show its in- 
terest by coming in large numbers for the loan of books. Our city 
is now giving five hundred dollars yearly for its support and the 
Monday Club is custodian of the finest Free Public Library in this 
section of the state. At first it was open for only two days each 
week but since 1898 it has been open two hours each week day and 
three hours on Sunday as a reading room. 

“During these years we have been slowly accumulating a fund 
for the proper housing of our library in a home of its own. Our 
worthy president has trained us to such habits of thrift as welcomed 
the smallest of additions to our store. Such modest sources of 
revenue as penny collections and the sale of old rubbers have not 
been despised while large sums have been added by entertainments 
or by personal gifts. Our president’s significant reticence on several 
occasions when the library fund was under discussion led us to sus- 
pect her of cherishing a secret we might be glad to share. She 
betrayed no other hint of it, however, until her return from Flor- 
ida last year, when she announced that Mr. David A. Howe of 
Williamsport, Pa., a former resident of Wellsville, had offered to 
give $15,000 for the erection of a library building as soon as a suita- 
ble site should be secured. You can imagine the state of mind of 
the Monday Club! A very desirable corner lot has row been pur- 
chased, plans for a handsome modern building have been accepted 
and we will soon have a permanent home for our Free Public Li- 
brary which in these fourteen years has grown from nothing to 
8,600 volumes, supplying some 2,000 readers in this and surround- 
ing towns. It is the pride of our city and a factor for better con- 
ditions in our community. This is one of the victories of peace and 
we venture to believe develops character as certainly as if it had 
been wrought by martial music, swords, and guns. Our club motto 
has now for us a new significance, “The end crowns the work.” 


= 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
EUROPE. 

The following Review Questions upon “Foundations of Modern 
Europe” cover the entire volume, though only three chapters are as- 
signed for study in October. Members may find it conveniea: to 
remove these pages and paste them in the book itself. 
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CHAPTER I. THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

1. In what respects has the influence of France in the Ameri- 
can War of Independence been underestimated by Americans? 2. 
What has been true also of the English attitude? 3. Why have the 
French failed to emphasize this influence? 4. Why should the 
American Revolution be looked upon as an international event? 
5. Why has Europe since 1815 avoided international wars? 6. 
What great international wars took place in the eighteenth century? 
7. What similar causes promoted the unity of Italy and the Ameri- 
can War of Independence? 8. What ideal motives are usually 
attributed to the rebellious colonists in the American Revolution? 

Why did the Americans cheerfully join the British against 
the French from 1755 to 1762? 10. How did the American “Hin- 
terland” compare with that of other countries? 11. What pre- 
dictions were made regarding American secession from England? 
12. What was the true secret of American opposition to Great 
Britain? 13. Contrast the position of Lord Chatham after 1763 
with that of Bismarck in 1866. 14. Why was France “almost more 
dangerous when on the defensive?” 15. Show-why the course 
pursued by Maria Theresa in 1756 was wise and that of the French 
government weak. 16. How did Katharine II. of Russia show 
her political wisdom at about this time? 17. Why was it unneces- 
sary for England to keep up her attitude of rancor toward France? 
18. Why unwise? 19. Why was the influence of the Encyclo- 
paedists so far reaching? 20. Who was Beaumarchais? 21. By 
what means did he accomplish his purpose of revenge? 22. What 
recognition has his work received? 23. What was the strategic 
problem of the War of Independence? 24. Show the importance 
of the struggle off Cape Henry. 25. Show how battles which are 
not dramatic have sometimes had far reaching influences. 

CHAPTER II. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. (1.) 

1. Why is the French Revolution the most important event 
of modern history? 2. What different forms did the Revoluiion 
assume in France and in Germany? 3. In what general respects was 
the reign of Louis XVI. superior to that of Louis XV.? 4. What 
criticism is made of the statements of Arthur Young? 5. _ IIlus- 
trate the fact that the different parts of France had little in com- 
mon in the seventeenth century. 6. How and why had this 
changed by the time of Louis XVI.? 7. What effect had this upon 
the education of the people? 8. What significance had la grande 
peur? 9. What were the conspicuous qualities of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette? 10. In what respects was Mirabeau a remark- 
able man? 11. Who formed the famous National Assembly? 12. 
What important point was carried by the third estate? 13. How 
was the importance of the French Revolution underestimated at this 
period? 14. What remarkable event took place on August 4, 1789? 
15. Why did the French Revolution arouse such interest in the 
neighboring governments? 

CHAPTER III. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. (2.) 

1. What effect did the attempted flight of Louis XVI. have 
upon the French people? 2. By what dangers were they menaced? 
3. Why and how did the powers misconstrue the situation in 
France? 4. What was the famous proclamation of the Duke of 
Brunswick? 5. What were the September Massacres? 6. What 
similar illustration of the mob spirit was shown in England during 
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her civil war? 7. What was the effect of the battle of Valmy? 
8. What great spectacle. did France present at this time? 9. How 
can “The Terror” be explained? 10. What important service was 
rendered by the Committee of Public Safety? 11. What were some 
of the great reforms instituted by the “Convention?” 12. What 
striking personalities show the tremendous energy which displayed 
itself in France at this time? 13. How did the army come to 
dominate the country? 
CHAPTER IV. NAPOLEON, (1.) 

1. In what respects was Napoleon a complex character? 2. 
Why is it impossible to estimate him truly? 3. What influence 
may his Corsican origin have had upon Napoleon? 4. Show how 
Napoleon was the natural culmination of the French Revolution. 
5. Describe his personal qualities. 6. To what causes are his mil- 
itary successes due? 7. Why are they considered “classical cam- 
paigns?” 8. Who were some of the monarchs and statesmen pitted 
against Napoleon at different times? 9. What was, in general, 
the cause of his overthrow? 10. What influences first made him 
general-in-chief -of the Italian army? 11. How did his genius 
show itself in his Lombardy campaign? 12. What influence had 
this success upon him? 

CHAPTER V. NAPOLEON. (2.) 

1. What circumstances led to Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt? 
2. What peculiar influence did Egypt exercise upon him? 3. 
What led him to abandon this field? 4. What victories did he 
achieve in the next three years? 5. By what two great processes 
did he help to prepare the way for German unity? 6. What work 
did he do for French education? 7. Describe his share in con- 
structing the famous Code Napoleon. 8. How has the code in- 
fluenced other countries? 9. Why did France receive the news of 
the victory at Austerlitz with relative coldness? 10. Compare the 
attitude of France toward Jeanne d’Arc and Napoleon. 11. When 
and how did the Holy Roman Empire fall? 12. How did Napo- 
leon’s victories at Jena and Auerstaedt reveal the weakness of Prus- 
sia? 13. How did Napoleon deal with Poland? 14. In what way does 
this seem to have been a blunder? 15. How was Prussia reor- 
ganized? 

CHAPTER VI. NAPOLEON. (3.) 

1. Why is it difficult to estimate fairly plans of Napoleon 
which seem unwise? 2. How long did Europe believe in the in- 
vincibility of Napoleon? 3. What may be said of England’s view 
that she saved Europe from Napoleon? 4. What points does our 
author make regarding Wellington’s campaign in Spain? 5. How 
did the Spanish in the Peninsular War dig their own grave? 6. 
Why did Austria declare war upon Napoleon at this time. 7. De- 
scribe the three sections of this campaign. 8. Compare Napoleon’s 
attitude toward human life with that of other European sovereigns 
at this time. 9. Who was Metternich? 10. How was the sinister 
influence of the Hapsburgs borne out by the experience of Napo- 
leon? 11. What can be said of Napoleon’s oriental dream? 12. 
What principles of strategy did Napoleon consciously violate in 
going to Russia? 13. Why was Russia not worth having at this 
time? 14. What possibilities did Turkey present? 

CHAPTER VII. NAPOLEON. (4.) 
Why were the sovereigns insincere in their claim to be 
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liberating Europe by destroying Napoleon? 2. What countries 
stood together against him? Were they naturally homogeneous? 
3.. What, two influences resulted in his fall? 4. Why was Aus- 
tria’s attitude toward Napoleon short sighted? 5. Why was Rus- 
sia’s attitude more statesmanlike? 6. What was Prussia’s posi- 
tion at this time? 7. How did Napoleon’s resources in 1813 com- 
pare with those of his enemies? 8 What strange error did he 
make at this time? 9. Describe the campaign around Dresden. 
10. How were his attempts at peace negotiations thwarted? 11. 
What was the Battle of the Nations and its result? 12. Why were Napo- 
leon’s campaigns of the Seine barren successes? 13. What influ- 
ences in France were working against him? 14. What different 
qualities of the nation came to the front at this time? 15. TIllus- 
trate the extraordinary attitude of Napoleon’s friends at his abdi- 
cation. 16. How did Louis XVIII. show his Bourbon character- 
istics? 17. How does the French Revolution compare with other 
great revolutions? 18. Describe the return of Napoleon and his 
attempt to regain the confidence of France. 19. Describe the 
events of June 16 and 18, 1815. 20. Why is it probable that a 
victory by Napoleon at Waterloo would not have saved him? 
CHAPTER VIII. THE REACTION 

1. With what purpose did the sovereigns of Europe meet at 
Vienna in 1814? 2. What characteristics were here exhibited by 
the Prussian Humboldt? 3. At what points were the interests of 
the Powers clashing? 4. By what decisions did Talleyrand succeed 
in guiding the congress to the advantage of France? 5. What part 
did Metternich play? 6. Show how the unwritten legislation of the 
congress was its worst feature. 8. What deep laid plans did Alex- 
ander of Russia attempt to exploit at Aix-la-Chapelle? 9. How 
were Italy and Spain treated? 10. What was the mental state of 
the people in Germany and Austria at this time? 11. Describe 
the Greek revolt in 1829. 12. What relation do we find in Europe 
between political events and intellectual movements? 13. How 
may “classical literature” be defined? 14. How did the Romantic 
movement in Europe differ in general from the classical ideal? 
15. Illustrate this in the case of the poetry of this time. 16. How 
does this same condition apply to music? 17. Illustrate it in the 
case of Chopin. 18. How was the Romantic movement felt in 
philosophy? 19. What admirable results did it accomplish in his- 
torical research? 20. What great French novelist arose at this 
time? 21. In what does his greatness consist? 

CHAPTER IX. THE REVOLUTIONS. 

1. How and why does the attitude of France toward freedom 
of the press differ from that of England? 2. What caused the 
revolution of 1830 in France? 3. What great influence did it have 
upon other parts of Europe? 4. How did the character of Louis- 
Philippe reveal itself in various events of his reign? 5. Why was 
the revolution of 1848 the result? 6. What other countries at once 
rose in revolt? 7. What two reasons make the Hungarian revolu- 
tion one of first importance? 8 What great qualities had Kos- 
suth? 9. Give the tragic tale of the Hungarian Revolution. Why 
was it not a complete failure? 10. Why did the revolutions in 
Austria-and Austrian Italy fail? 11. What scientific interest had 
meanwhile been cultivated in France? 12. What French thinker 
now turned philosophical thought in a new direction? 13. What 
were some of the ideas set forth in his philosophy? 14. What men 
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and countries have been influenced by his thinking? 15. What famous 
German also contributed much to the study of the exact sciences at 
this time? 16. Describe the influence of Darwin. 17. What were 
- some of the unwholesome influences of this period of positive 
science? 

CHAPTER X. THE UNITY OF ITALY. 

1. What five groups of political events in Europe belong to the 
years from 1851 to 1871? 2. What great changes in the position 
of the various powers took place in these years? 3. What strik- 
ing fact is true of Italian unity in Roman times compared with 
Italian unity in 1871? 4. How did both Italian character and cir- 
cumstances work against the unity of the country? 5. What was 
the policy of Cavour? 6. Why did he send Italian troops to the 
Crimea? 7. How did the exploit of Orsini aid Cavour’s plans? 8. 
What was Napoleon III.’s idea of the Unity of Italy? 9. Why 
did Cavour acquiesce in this view? 10. What were the results 
of Magenta and Solferino? 11. How did Napoleon’s seeming 
treachery affect the Italians? 12. How was the unity of the na- 
tion finally accomplished? 

CHAPTER XI. THE UNITY OF GERMANY. 

1. Why does the Roman ideal of a European nation seem 
unlikely? 2. Show how the different nations have gradually es- 
tablished themselves on the basis of a common language. 3. De- 
scribe the political confusion which existed under the Holy Roman 
Empire. 4. What degrading social conditions existed in Germany? 
5. Show how German unity first grew up through German litera- 
ture. 6. What was the effect upon Germans of the disasters of 
1805-7? 7. What peculiar national conditions have always ex- 
isted under the Hapsburgs? 8 Show how the Silesian Wars of 
Frederick the Great have 'had a great influence upon Germany 
and Austria. 9. Compare Prussia and Austria in 1850 as to their 
fitness to unite Germany. 10. How did other great men in Ger- 
many prepare the way for Bismarck? 11. What were some of 
the personal qualities and acquirements which gave Bismarck re- 
markable command of the political situation? 12. How is his 
insight into conditions shown in his plans for German unity? 13. 
Against what adversaries did he have to contend? 14. What two 
fine qualities are noteworthy in his character? 15. Describe the 
war with Denmark and show how it contributed to his plans. 16. 
What was Prussia’s attitude to him at this time? 17. How was 
the incompetence of Austria shown in the war of 1866? 

CHAPTER XII. THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 

1. What criticisms have been made upon Bismarck for bring- 
ing on the Franco-German war? 2. By what considerations was 
he prompted? 3. What was the condition of the French army 
at this time? 4. Why was Napoleon III. unable to cope with the 
situation? 5. How did France attempt to bring on a war? 
What can be said of Bismarck’s codperation in this attempt? 7. 
How did Austria act at this time? 8 What did the war prove 
as to French generalship? 9. How can this be accounted for? 1o. 
What may be said of Thiers and Gambetta in this crisis? 11. What 
crushing terms did Bismarck make with France? 12. What was 
the effect upon Germany. 

EPILOGUE. ; 

1. Why has Europe no pretext at present for an international 
war? 2. Why does Austria survive in spite of internal weak- 
nesses? 3. Compare Europe and America today with respect to 
homogeneity. 
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To members: The following pages contain a copy of the list 
of questions furnished to readers who wish to review the year’s 
course and add seals to their diplomas. They may be used by the 
reader for his own notes and as a record of his year’s work. A 
duplicate of this pamphlet is mailed at the beginning of the year to 
all members, subscribers to THE CHAUTAUQUAN of course being so 
designated. It contains these review questions, printed on a good 
quality of writing paper, to be answered in ink and returned to 
Chautauqua Institution for credit. The pamphlet also includes the 
form of application for the annual certificate, and the blank for 
securing the “Recognized Reading” seal. 

In making use of the review questions you are not required to 
write the answers from memofty, but they shauld be given in your 
own language. 


1. Why should the American Revolution be looked upon as 
an international event? 


Why is the French Revolution the most important event 
of modern history? 
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5. By what two great processes did Napoleon help to pre- 
pare the way for German unity? 


7. With what purpose did the sovereigns of Europe meet at 
Vienna in 1814? 


COREE REE EOE EE EEE EE EEE HEHEHE EERE EEE EEE HEHEHE EES 
COREE EERE EEE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EE ES 


COREE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EE EE ED 


9. If it is a fact that “mankind is made constant by fight,” 
does this necessarily imply war? 


CORRE EEE EEE EEE EERE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EE EES 


10. Compare Europe and America today with respect to 
homogeneity. 


CORRE ER EERE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EE ES 
CORRE EEE EEE EE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE HEHEHE ES 


11. What are some of the common things in which Germany 
improves upon America? 


COREE TREE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE EERE EEE EEE EEE HEHE EEE ED 
CORRE EERE OEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EERE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEEE ED 


COREE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EERE EE EEE HEHEHE EE EEE ED 


12. Mention some of the features of the training of a German 
soldier. 


COREE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE EEE EEEE HD 


CREE EOE EERE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEED 
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What is the attitude of the German government toward 
scientific achievement ? 


Jena. 


Tartuffe? 


18. What did Zola attempt to do in the Rougon-Macquart 
series? 
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20. Why does the play of Faust possess such intense interest? 


Quote some passage by Maeterlinck which shows how 
important he considers the life of the spirit. 


In what locality has Sudermann placed the scenes of most 
of his novels? 


In what different ways is modern man taxing the re- 


sources of the earth? 


What four great valleys in the United States especially 
lend themselves to irrigation? 
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Foundations of Modern Europe 


What was the true secret of American opposition te 
Great Britain? 


What different forms did the French Revolution assume 
in France and in Germany? 





C. L. 8. C. Round Table 


What were some of the great reforms instituted by the 
“Convention ?” 


Who were some of the monarchs and statesmen pitted 
against Napoleon at different times? 


. What was Napoleon’s share in constructing the famous 
Code Napoleon? 


What period of Napoleon’s career is marked by the con 
gress of foreign princes at Erfurt in 1808? 


What principles of strategy did Napoleon consciously 
violate in going to Russia? 
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Why were the sovereigns insincere in their claim to be 
liberating Europe by destroying Napoleon? 


Illustrate the extraordinary 
at his abdication. 


Why was the unwritten legislation of the congress 
Vienna its worst feature? 


What great influence did it have upon other parts 
Europe? 


What causes have prevented Italy from becoming a great 
stton? 
nation! 


What were some of the personal qualities and acquire- 
ments which gave Bismarck remarkable command of the 
political situation ? 





C. L. 8. C. Round Table 


Why did he refuse to humiliate Austria unnecessarily in 
the war of 1866? 


What criticisms have been made upon Bismarck for 
bringing on the Franco-German war? 


What important contributions to civilization are made 
by the diversity of European peoples? 


Seen in Germany 


Mention some of the common things in Germany which 
are owned by the government. 


What are some of the striking qualities of the Kaiser’s 
character? 


How does the German type of soldier differ from his 
English and American counterparts? 


Why is it probable that no civilized workman in the 
world would change places with the German workman? 





C. L. 8. C. Round Table 149 


For what achievements is Professor Haeckel distinguished? 


What are some of Germany’s laws relating to ship 
building? 


What progressive methods may be observed in the Ger- 
man schools? 





C. L. 8. C. Round Table 


What is true of the recent growth of German cities? 


How does the German show that he is alive to world 
interests ? 


Studies in European Literature 
What event was the origin of the Song of Roland? 


What gives Montaigne’s essays so high a place in French 
literature ? 


What great historical struggle is portrayed in Victor 
Hugo’s “Ninety-Three?” 


Of what series of stories by Balzac does Eugenie Grandet 
form a part? 
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What marked contrasts may be noted between the work 
of George Sand and that of George Eliot? 


What were the ruling 
earlier books? 


How is Zola’s love of scientific realism 
Réve” as in other of his books? 


Of what famous plays is M. Rostand the author? 


What are some of the characteristics which give t 
Cyrano de Bergerac high rank? 


What effect did the friendship of Goethe and 
have upon each of them? 





C. L. 8. C. Round Table 


54. Why is Goethe considered the master of poets? 


55. Why is the second part of Faust especially difficult to 
understand ? 


How} have Maeterlinck’s later works shown a finer philo 
sophy of life than did his earlier ones? 


Why does “The Sunken Bell” seem something more than 
a simple folk tale? 





C. L. S. C. Round Table 153 


How was Ibsen influenced by the events of 1870 in Europe? 


What effect had “The Pillars of Society” and other p!avs 
upon the public? 


Man and the Earth 


Why is man likely to remain upon the earth for a long 
time? 


What difficulties make an “aluminum age” 
very far in the future? 


What increase in agricultural resources due to irrigation 


is likely to be brought about within the next century? 





C. L. S. C. Round Table 


In what way may we be able in future to win land from 
the waters? 


How has man recklessly destroyed much soil that might 
be of use to him? 


Mention some of the resources of the sea which may be 
extended in the future. 


How is future man likely to become of a higher grade 
physically ? 


What much-needed change in our methods of teaching 


science must come in the future? 





A Short Course in Esperanto 


I. Vocabulary--Grammar. 


Esperanto may be compared to chess. Anyone can learn the 
moves of the game in half an hour, but knowing the moves does not 
make a chess player. Still, a great deal of enjoyment may be de- 
rived from the practice of the game even in the very early stages, 
and thus it is with Esperanto. You can learn Esperanto grammar 
in half an hour; that does not make you an Esperantist, but you can 
begin to read and to write at once and obtain a great deal of en- 
joyment while perfecting yourself until you can meet another Es- 
perantist and sustain a conversation with him. 


VOCABULARY. 


A 
at. ot adj. (p. 1) 
abat’ abbot 
el {G 1) 
r ourna 

abon’ = subscribe 
acer’ maple 

acid’ _ , sour 


ad’ d. PR (6) 
adiai good-bye 
admir admire 
admon’ admonish 
ador’ adore 
adult’ to commit 
aer air [adultery 
afab! affable, kind 
afekt tobeaffected 
afer’ affair, busi- 
ness matter 
afrank frank 2 
ag act [letter 
agl eagle 
agord’ tune(instr.) 
agrabl!’ agrecable 
ag’ age 
aj!’ onite 
ajn’ ever ; ki who 
hin ayn whoever 
concrete 
ideas (p. 6) 
akee!l’ to hasten 
akoent accent [tr. 
akcept = accept, 
welcome 
akoipitr’ hawk 
= 
pimple [pany 
akompan’ * accom- 
akr sharp = [per 
akrid’ grass-hop- 
aks’ axle [man 
deliver a wo- 
wates 
al 2. 
alaiid’ lark (bird) 
all’ other a. 


altern’ alternate 
alud’ allude 
alumet match 
am love [(lucifer) 
amas'crowd, mass 
ambaii both 

ambos’ anvil 
ame!’ starch 


amik friend 
ampleks’ extent 
amuz amuse 

an’ d. niember (p.5) 
anas’ duck 

angi!’ cel 

angul corner, 
ang§o! angel[angle 
anim’ soul 


ankad also 
ankorau ye still 
ankr’ anchor 
anond’ aa 
anser goose [ot 
anstatad instead 
ante. of pres. part. 
act. (p. p 
antad 
antiky old | (bist. ) 
apart = separate, 
adj. 
aparten’ belong 
apenad scarcely 


y 
ar’ d. collection (6) 
aran@’ spider 
tree 

aré’ bow, fiddle 
ard@ heron 
ardez’ slate 
argil clay 
argent silver 
ark’ arch, bow 
art’ art 
artifik’ cunning 
artik’ joint [‘p. 4) 
aS ec. of pres. tense 
ate. ofpr. part.pas. 
ataki' attack [(4) 
ateno’ attempt 
atend’ wait, expect 
atent’ attentive 
atest attest certify 
ating’ attain, ar- 
atut trump [rive at 
al or, ai . ati 

either. .or 


aitun’ omen 
av «grandfather 
var covetous 
avel’ hazel nut 
aven’ oats 


aventur adventure 
avert warn [for 
avid’ covet, eager 
azen’ ass, donkey 
azot nitrogen 


B 
babil’ chatter 
pen grec trifle 
bala’ ll 
baiano’ sway, 
swing, (tr.) 


baler’ whale 
ban’ bathe (tr.) 
bant bow (of mbb.) 
bapt baptize 
bar’ bar, obstruct 
barakt struggle 
barb’ beard 
barbir’ barber 
baral’ keg, barre! 
bask’ coat tail 
baston’ stick 
bat’ beat 

batal’ fight 

bed’ bed (garden) 
bedair’ pity, re- 
bek’ beak [gret 
= A. ae fine 


pent a. 
berry 

best beast, animal 

betul birch (tree) 

bezec’ want 

bien’ goods, estate 


hite 
biek eqifot beasts) 
blind’ blia 

fain tof hair) 
blev blow 
biw’ blue "“Triage(s) 
bo'd. relat. by mar- 
boat boat 

bel i bark (dog's) 

+ ae ) 


~ ee (tr.) 
shore, bank 
border border hem 
bers’ bourse, ex- 
bot’ boot stares 
botel bot 
ox 


pet arm 
’ bream 
brane branch 
brandy 
“a of still) 
ik’ cabbage 

bret’ shelf 
brid’ 


bri 
brik’ brick 
brif’ shine (intr.) 
embroider 
brog’ sc 
bros’ brush 
’ noise 
brul’ burn (intr.) 
brun’ brown 
brust chest, breast 
brut brute, cattle 
bub’ lad, urchin 
slaughter 


bul’ ringle 
ringlet, cur! 
buf’ clod, ball 
Sa Sain 
r ) 
burd’ drone (ins.) 


| cxeeiiower 
aim, object 

end’ cent (coin) 
cent hundred 
cerb’ brain, mind 
eert’ certain, sure 
corv’ deer [ing 
poner rest,remain- 

pe Le _ 
cigar cigar(mera 
clgared’ cigarette 


olgn’ swan 


€ 
cindr’ ash, cinder 
alr shoe-polish 
cirkonstanoe’  cir- 
cumstance 
Cirkuler’ circular 
cit’ cite, mention 
citron’ lemon 
oF inch 





é ‘en’ gri tr. 
sagren’ grieve(tr.) 
‘ cock (of a gun) 


farm’ charm [tan 
arnir’ hinge 
carpentry 

a. chase 

fast’ chaste 

Ge at, with 

ef’ chief 

6emiz’ shirt 

Gen’ chain 


6eriz cherry 
fork’ coffin 





€id. proximity : tie 
there, tie rh here 
every (ki 
étam always 
éieeverywhere[ner 
lel in every man- 
Sie!’ heaven, sky 
everybody's 
éif’ crumple, crease 


elo <hicanery N 
0 evi ing, a 
com altel f it [out 
Sienaa round, ab- 
Buco. every one 
|, carve 
ey a masc, affect. 
diminutives (p. 6) 
whether; asks 
a question 


da is used instead 
of de after words 
expressing 
weight or mea- 
sure: o da 
wiando a pound 


of meat 
daktil date (fruit) , 


d@ano’ dance 
d@and’ dandy 
danger’ danger 
dank’ thank 

dat’ date (time) 
@air’ endure, last 
de of, from, with 


de ‘te on duty 
dekiiv “slope 


dekstr’ right-hand 
dellr’ be delirious 
ask 


dens’ dense, close 
dent’ tooth 
denunce’ denounce 
depend’ depend 
te the ©: . des) 
the . . the) 
desegn’ design 
deta! detail 
detru’ destroy 
dev must, dev'ig 


compel 
deviz device,motto 
dezert (the) desert 
dozir’ desire, wish 


aig’ 
Mk thick, oun 
Gikt’ dictate 
diligent’ diligent 
diman@ Sunday 
Gir’ say, tell 
direct, steer 
dis’ d. Gy &. exper (p. 5) 
digkont’ discount 


disting’ distinguish 
@istr’ distract 
diver’ divine, guess 
divers’ various, di- 
Givid' divide [verse 
do then, accordin 
dolf’ sweet alts 
pain, acne 
don’ house 
doma® (iti isa) pity 
don’ give [sent 
donac’ make pre- 
dortot coddle 
dorny sleep 
dorn’ thorn 
dors’ (the) back 


dres’ train (anim.) 
drink’ drink (in ex- 
drog’ drug [cess 
‘ drown, sink 
du two 
dub’ doubt 
duk duke [whilst 
dum’ during, while, 
hire(servant) 


© of adv. @». 1) 


Ser d.poncinatn ce) 6 
d. abst. i ides. fe } 
even _ -) 

odif’ edify 

eduk' educate, rear 
edz’ husband 
efektiv real,actual 





Esperanto 


efik have effect famill’ family 
eg d.increase(p.6) fand’ cast, melt 
egal’ equal fantom’ ghost 
eh’ echo far do, make 
ov d, Som allot- farm tale on ease 
well orun- 
“Css 9 & ps obnad ‘tour (well) 
= fast feet (rh, 
ekscit’ excite jaws, y 
ekskurs’ trip favor’ favour 
eksped’ dispatch . che’ pheasant 
ekster outside F mh ed 
eksterm crush out Sno sedi lary 
ekstrem’ extreme fel fai iment 
ekzamen'examine 96 "hide, Reace 
Saad canis “ J . lucky 


ekzil’ banish femur’ 
ekzist’ exist [mony 


fone eptit. ee (tr.) 
el out of, from a- ‘enestr’ wi 
elefant’ elephant fer — 
elekt choose [(6)  terdate deck (ship) 
em’ d. propensity seeny shut, close 
ombaras’ puzzle fervor’ zeal 
embusk’ ambusb fest’ festival 
enigm’ puzzle{take banquet 
entrepren’ under- any the 
enw’ be wearied fibr’ Ans 
envi’ envy fid’ to rely u 
er’ d. unit (p. 6) fide!’ faithf 
erar error, mistake fior’ a 
erinad’ hedg 
seni hedge! fig’ fig [present 
arrow 
eooept except fe 
canage, squadron fin’ end, finish (tr.) 
eaplor — firm’ a 


esteem i 
esting’ extinguish fer ate 
eetr’ d. chief (p. 6) flat’ flatter — 
eéafod scaffold flay yellow 
et’ d.diminution (6) nurse (the 
oe pony (ot IF bend (sick 
uu: 
flik’ patch 
etend’ Senal fire iit Airt 
fler’ flower 


,. # ry (fish) 
ae 


fay’ Aor ( » 
fab’ bean 9 i 
fabel' tale, story fad 
fab! fable 


fabri’ facto ja Fer 

} ple ry time(threetimes 
fasien’ thread fee seal (asknai) 
fag’ beech-tree }~4 = ; 
fajf whistle Py he 

fajt’ file (tool) font spring fount 
fay “ie p , fount 
fak’ compartment —fentan’ fountain 
fakt’ fact for forth, out,away 
faktur’ invoice 7 


fi 
fald’ fo pa ry 
fal falcon” os nace 
fais’ faisify Jam gm 
fem’ fame,rumour 




















— 


‘ 








fortik’ strong (te 
fos’ dig (resist) 
fost’ post, stake 


strawberry 
spawn 
ress coat 


friporn’ rogu 

triz’ dress ee (hair) 
cheese 

frost rost 


ftiz’ phthisis 
soot 

fulm’ lightning 

fun’ smoke 

func’ bottom [ation 

fundament found- 


fué’ bungie 
fut foot (measure) 


gay g2y, merry 
gajn’ gain, earn 


Gatell rcbieeches 


gaiter 
gant ant glove [tee 
Garb’ cheat, shock 
cheaf, s 
guard [gle 
rinse, gar- 
gas 
uest 
newspaper 
ge d. both sexes(s) 
generaY = general 
(military) 


gont tribe 
knee 


gest — 
giad’ to i —. 


gian’ ‘acor 
gias’ giasntumbief 
giat — 


glav sword 
giit glide, slide 


glob’ globe 
glor glory 


ee 


ie 


glu glue 
llow (vb. 
Bord ost (vb.) 


rat peated 


grad’ ~ 
graf earl, count 


grajn’ a grain, pi 
yl great, tall 


gras fat 

grat scratch [late 
tul congratu- 
Ww important 

graved pregnant 

gravur’ engrave 


grife!’ slatepencii 
gril cricket (insect) 
grino’ to grate 
griz grey [(intr.) 
grees’ gooseberr 
gru’ crane (bird 
grup’ group 

gudr’ tar {age 
gum’ gum, mucil- 
gurd’ barrelorgan 
gust taste 

gut drop, _,. 


verness 


itary 
gvid’ to ~ 
A 


@arden’ garden 
Sen’ groan 

gen’ incommode 
feneral  gencral 
gentil’ polite [adj. 
germ’ germ 

£1 it 

gib’ hump 

giraf giraffe 

és until, as far as 
£0’ joy, glad 

§u' enjoy 

gust’ exact, right 





ha p 

hajl h 

hak’ to = (hall 

hal’ great room, 

haladz bad exhala- 
tion 

halt’ stop (intr.) 

har’ hair 

hard’ harden 

haring’ herring 

harp’ harp [less) 


hejt’ heat (vb,) 
hel’ clear, glaring 
help’ help 

hepat’ liver 





Esperanto 


here’ lero 

hieread yesterday 
hipokrit feign 
hirud’ leech [(bird) 
hiru low 


horiog clock, w’tch 
host!’ sacred host 
huf hoof 

humil’ humble 
humor humour, 
hund’ dog (temper 
A 


a 
has’ chaos 
hem!’ chemical 
himer’ chimera 
hoter’ cholera 
chorus, choir 


i 
1 t. of infinitive (4) 
la some (any) kind 
lal for some (any) 
cause, reason 
lam at some (any) 
time, ever, once 
id’ d. descend ot (6) 
ide’ idea 
le some- anywhere 
lel some- anyhow 
les some- anyone’ . 


W d. yr (6) 
WM they, the: 
flumin’ illuminate 
imagine 
imitate 
tmpert empire 
implik’ entangle 
im; impression 
elt, influence 
in’ d. feminines (6) 
inet’ provoke, in- 
cite, tease 
ind’ d. worthy of (6) 
indign’ indignant 
indulg’ to to be indul- 
infan’ child [gent 
Infekt?’ infect 
infer’ hell 
influ’ influence 
ing’ d. holder (p. 6) 
tnictat’ iniciate 
ink’ ink 
inklin’ inclined to 
insekt’ insect 
insid’ ensnare 
instig’ instigate 
instru’ tea 
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ineul’ island 
= insult, abuse 
past part. act. 
inteno’ intend [(4) 
inter between, 
interes’ 
interest 
intern inner, inside 
.wtest’ intestine 
ts to plot 
invite 
lo some-, anything 
or a little, — 


+ A. 
to ses 
Ist’ d. ated ) 
it'd. past part. p.(4) 
fw some-, anyone 
izel isolate 


yt — nes 
@ in fact 


jar’ year 

Je indefinite pre- 
position (2) 

= — lo! 


jae the. .the 
on A hoa walnut 
jug’ judge 

Juk’ itch 

dul’ July 


_ young 
to couple, 
harness 
J June 
j tticoat, skirt 
just, ri hteous 
eK 





jaluz’ jealous 
jaiid’ Thursday 


jur’ swear [mom'nt 
jus just,at thevery 


kaé’ pap 
kadr’ frame 
kaduk’ Fm 
kaf’ coffce 


Kaho ea 
utch tile 


and [ered book 
pa cov- 
Ene. hut 
kai’ corn (on foot) 
kalidron’ boiler 


kale® carriage 
kalik’ \ pe cup 
kalk’ lime 

kalkan’ 

katkul’ reckon 
kaleon’ 


ts 
katumnl’ slander 





kaz’ case (gram.) 
ke that (conj.) 
ker — 
kelk’ some, several 
keiner waiter 
kern’ kernel 
kest chest, box 
kia what kind of 
kial why, where- 
kiam when [fore 
kle where 


kilo what (thing) 
how muc 
kiss 


klu who, ‘which 
klaft’ fathom (ms.) 
klar’ clear, plain 
kias’ class, sort 
klav key (piano) 
kler’ educated 
Klin’ — incline 
klopod’ take trou- 
kluz sluice [ble 
knab’ boy 


kned’ to knead 


ken’ know (be ac- 
quainted with) 
kondamn’'con n 
tondif’ stipulation 
konduk to conduct 
kkondut to behave 
konfid’ to trust 
konfuz’ to confuse 
konk shell [infer 
konklud’ conolude, 
konkur’ compete 
konkurs enter into 
competition [ous 
be consci- 
konserv preserve 
konall’ to advise 
konsol console 
konstat’ to state, 
establish (a tact) 
konstern’ amaze 


konvink’ convince 

kor’ heart 

korb’ basket 

kord’ cord (music) 
korekt to correct 
kork cork 

korn’ horn 


korp’ body 

kort’ court, yard 
korv raven 
kost cost, price 
kot dirt 

koton’ cotton 
koturn’ quail (bird 
kov to brood 
kovert’ envelope 
kovr’ cover 
kra@ spit (saliva) 


grate : 


kramp’ oo 


Esperanto 


kran’ ta » spigot 
krant’ 
ay cravat 


hred’ *Velieve 
kremr cream [wild 
wren’ horse-radish 
kréek’ grow, . in- 
kret' chalk [crear 
krev burst (intr 
tert’ cry, shout 
—— to sift 
wript 5 —* [ 
cripp tc 
kroW hook to, cling 


to cruise 
kru@ jug, pitcher 
kruo’ cross 
krud’ raw 
krue!’ cruel 
krur’ leg 
krut steep 
kubut elbow 
kudr’ sew 
kuf woman's cap 
kug? bullet 
kulr’ cook 
kuk’ cookey, cake 
kukol’ cuckoo 
kukum’ cucumber 
kukurb’ pumpkin 
kul’ gnat 
kuler spoon 
hulp’ fault, blame 
kun with, sun'e 
together 
of rabbit 
upr copper 
kur’ run 
kurao’ cure, treat 
kurag’ courage 
y curve 
kurten’ curtain 
kusen’ cushion 
kud’ lie (down) 
kutim’ custom 
kuv tub, vat 
kuz cousin 
kvankam altho'gh 
kvant’ quantity 
kvar four [town) 
quarter(of 
as if 
oak 
kviet’ calm 
kvin five 
kvitane’ receipt 


. L 

", la the 
labor’ labour 
lao’ weary, tired' 
lacert’ lizard 
ta6’ lace (boot) 
lad’ tin plate 
laf lava 

lag’ lake 

tak’ varnish 
lake’ lackey 





lake’ lax, arta 

lakt’ milk 

tam’ lame 

lamp’ lamp 

lan’ wool 

Jand'land, country 
ton 


larg’ broad, wide 

faring’ larynx 

tarm’ tear (of eye) 

las’ leave, ict 

fast last, latest 

lad according to 

laib’ green arbour 
praise 

lait’ loud, aloud 

fav’ wash 

locion’ lesson 

led’ leather 

tog’ read 

logom’ vegetable 

lef law 

tek’ lick 

tent’ lentil, 

— freckle 


weer hare 

tert’ learn 
ler? skilful, clever 
Istor’ letter, epistle 
lev lift, raise 
tt he, him 
Uber’ free 
liber’ book 
lien’ spleen 
lig’ bind, tie 
fig’ wood (the sub- 
Mie limit = 
lima snai. 
lin’ flax 
lin language 

’ line 


lip’ lip 
nr bed [{alphabet) 
liter’ letter (of the 
liver’ supply,deliver 
~ 3 entice 

tok to lodge, live 

se locality 

org) lone 

orn’ telescope 
let’ draw lots 
tu’ rent 
lud’ play 
tut’ lul asleep ne 
tum’ light -¢ to s 
tumb’ loins 
lun’ moon 
lund’ Monday 
lup’ wolf 
tupol’ hops 
lustr’ diatdier 
tut’ solder 
lutr’ otter 


mao’ unleateued 
mad’ chew ee 


magazen’ 
magt nagidedeee, 














. 


(profession) 
makier’ broker 
makul’ stain, spo! 
makzel’ jaw 
mal d.opposites (s) 
mailgraiuin spite o! 
mam’ breast (fem. ) 
man’ hand 

eat 
manier manner 
manik’ sleeve 
mank’ lack, want 
mar sca ’ 
maré swanip in 
qmaréand’ to bar 
meard Tuesday 
Mark mark,stamp 
marmor m.rble 
Mart’ March 
‘mar’ march 
marte! hammer 
mason’ do mason’s 
mast mast [work 
mastr’ master (of 
mai’ mesh (house) 
maéin’ machine 
maten’ morning 
matrac’ mattress 
matur ripe 
mebt piece of tur- 
meé wick [niture 
mej!’ mile 
mel badger 

turkey 

melk milk (vb.) 
mem self, selves 
membr member 
memer memory 
mend order( goods) 
mensog a lie 
menton’ chin 
merit merit [day 
merkred W ednes- 
met put, place 
meti handicraft 
mev sea-gull 
mez middle 
mezur mcasure 
ml I, me 
mie!’ honey 
mien’ mien 
Migdal almond 
migr migrate 
miks’ mix 
mil thousand 
milit war 
minac’ to threaten 
miop’ short-sight 
miozot’ forget-me- 
mir wonder [not 
mister’ mystery 

misery 
moder’ moderate 
modest’ modest 


mon’ money 
monafy monk 
monarf’ monarch 
monat’ month 


Esperanto 


mond world 
mont’ mountain 
montr’ show 
mor habit, usage 
morbil meascis 
mord’ bite 
& to-mor- 
[row 
morter mortar 
moét general title 
Vi'a ref a most- 
‘o, your majesty, 
via motte your 
honour 
mov move (tr.) 
mue! mill 


mug to roar,(wind 
muk mucus [X&c. 
mult much, many 
mur’ wall 

mus’ mouse 
musk’ moss 
muskol’ muscle 
otustard’ mustar¢ 
mud’ fly (a) 

mut dumb 


n ec. of direct obj. (2) 

nae!’ nation 

nag syim 

najbar’ neighbour 

naj’ n. il ale 

najting W nightin- 

nap’ turnip 

nask’ give birth, 
naskif’ be born, 
naskig’ beget 

natur’ nature 


mau nine 

naiiz’ to sicken 
maz nose 

ne no, not 
nebul’ fog 
neces’ necessary 
negoc’ business 





nenie nowhere 
neniol nohow 
nenies no onc's 
nenlo nothing 
neniom not a bit 
neniu nobody 


nep’ grandson 
nepr unfailingly 
nest’ nest 

met’ clean copy 


fev nephew 
ni we, us 


nigr’ black 

nivel’ level (dim. (7) 
d. fem. affect. 

nobel’ nobleman 

nobi’ noble 

nok? night 

nom’ name 

nombr’ number 

nord’ north 

nov’ new [ber 

Novembr’ Novem- 


nu! well! 

nuanc’ shade, hue 
nub’ cloud 

nud’ naked 

nuk’ nape of neck 
nuks’ nut 

nul zero = [(No.) 
numer number 
nun now 

nur only (adv.) 
nutr’ nourish, feed 


1°) 


ec. of nouns(p. 1) 
obe’ obey Foct 
objekt’ thing, ob- 
ob!’..-fold, du'odf 
twofold (s. p. 3) 
obstin’ obstinate 
odor odour, smell 
ofend’ offend 
ofer to offer (as 
sacrifice, gift, &c.) 
Ofte’ office (employ- 
oft often {ment) 
ok eight [sion,case 
occur -0 occa- 
okeident west 
Oktobr’ Oktober 
cla!’ cye 
Okup’ occupy 
@} than (p. 3) 
ole’ oil 
omar’ lobster 
embr’ shadow 
umbrella 
on’ d. fractions: (3) 
ond wave 
oni one, people, 
they: (s. p. 3) 
onk! uncle (4) 
ont e. fut. part.act. 
op d. collective 
numerals (p. 3) 


or gold 
ord’ order, regu- 
orden’ order, -(de- 


ore! ear 
orf orphan 
orgen organ(mus.) 
orient cast 


[mand 


ornam’ ornament 
oe of fut. fen 

’ yawn [(p.4) 
ost’ bone 


ostr’ oyster 
ot e.fut.part.pass. 
ov ege [@ 


pac’ peace 

paotenc’ patience 

paf’ shoot, fire 

pag’ pay 

pas’ page (book) 
— . 
pack, put up 

pal pale 

palad palace 


papill’ Celery 


pair, brace 

’ forgive 

’ relation 
by heart 
speak 

part 

party, par- 


PASS tial 


i 


uu 


pavim’ pavement 
piece 


3H 


BEERS 


I 


EE 


seen 


i tii 
piticbali(f’playing) 
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pind iach 


pointed 
pip’ pipe (tobacco) 
pipr’ pepper 

pir’ 

piri gravel 

pist’ to pound, 
piz' pea [crush 
plac’ public square 


plat’ flat, plain 

plaud’ spiash, clap 

plej most (p 3) 
seere, plait 

plen’ full 

plend’ complain 

plet’ tray 

plezur’ pleasure 

pli more 

plor’ mourn, weep 

plu se, pogo 

plug’ plough 

pons a 
~ yy). ames 

pak 


| ll nea of 


Po’ 
poligon' buckwheat 
polur’ polish 
poius’ pole 
poly’ eee] 
ple 
Sonand dagger 
pont’ bridge 
pop!’ popiar-tree 
popol’ people 
por for, for benefit 
pord’ door {of 
pork’ hog, pig 
port’ wear, carry 
posed’ possess 

cost after, behind 
pee 9 me A 
postul’ require, de- 
pos ‘ pocket [mand 
post post, mail 
poteno’ mighty 
pov’ be able, can 
Pra’avo great 

Sy tient (odi.) 
pray nght (a 
precip’ chiefly 


predi’ preach 
Prefer’ prefer 
, pray 


Esperanto 

Pri concerning, ab- 
Prine’ prince [out rule 
princip’ ~ Fs red" king. raga 
printemp’ spring rekompend re 
Privat'private[time  frokt straight 
Pro owing to, for ref rail 

the sake of rem to row [chair 
a interest to ‘stuff, 
proces |awsuit rem; bulwark 
produkt’ —" ag Ae 
profund’ d renkont meet 
prokrast to ~~ renvers’ upset 
proksim’ near respond’ repl 


promen’ to walk 

promos’ promise, 

propor’ Propose 
(one's) own 


npowder 

powder 

. Pump 

point 
lace 

pup’ J 

a matter 


mall oubat) 
to rot 


rebate, 


2 pre U 


é 


[count 
, dis- 


ff 


a 
ne 
aa 


- 


ray 


‘ 
Hi 


, 
pa 


fy autho 


a 
am 


f 
¥ 


rest’ remain Tent 
restoraci’ restau- 
ret net 

rev dream (awake) 
rezuitat result 
rib’ currant 

ribel’ to rebel 
ricev obtain, get, 
rid’ rich [receive 
rid’ laugh 

rifug’ eu take rele refuge 


salajr’ salary 


saim’ sa 

salt’ lea; Jump 
_— reet 
any came ° 
san’ 





sang blood 
- = gh 4 


caw to to a 
sat satiated 
saiic’ sauce 

sav save [tally) 
ect know (men- 
esi science 
= squirrel 


Sen = ee. fat 


= saw 

seg seat, chair 
sek’ dry 

sekal’ rye 

eeko’ dissect 
seks’ sex 

sekv follow 
eel’ saddle 
som’ sow 
semajn’ week 
een without 
send’ sense 
send send 
sent’ feel, percieve 


ep seven oe 
Septembr’ 

eer’ search 

seri’ series 
seriez serious 
serur lock,(subst.) 
serv’ serve 


@ezon’ season 

s! him-, her-, it-, 
one-selt, em- 
ar efter. ) 


Sa = 


eleg’ besie 
sige!’ saltee) 
sign’ sign, token 
signi? signify” 
sliah’ syliable, s:/- 
ab’i to spell 
silent’ to be silent 
slik’ flint 
silk’ silk 
sim!’ monke: 
simi!’ like, similar 
eimp!’ simple 
singult’ hiccup 
sinjor’ Sir, Mr. 
site!’ bucket 
situaci’ situation 
skal’ scale [blade 
v shoulder- 
skarah’ beetle 
ekatol’ small box 
ekerm’ to tence 
shiz’ to sketch 
shia’ slave 


skuipt’ sculpture 

Skvam’ goals (fish) 

emerald’ emerald 
oa mera. 





80jf threshold 




















so! only, alone 
soldat’ soldicr 
solen’ solemn 
solv loosen, solve 
somer’ summer 
son’ sound (subst). 
song’ dream 
sonor give out a 
sound (as a bell) 
sopir’ long for 
absorb 
soré’ witchcraft 
sovag wild, sav- 
sort fate, lot [age 
spac’ space 
spec’ kind, species 
spegul’ mirror 
spert’ experience 
spez’ el spex’ dis- 
burse, en’ spez' 
aifan * aes 


pat car * (of corn) 
spin’ spine 
inact’ spinach 
spir’ breathe 
spirit’ s irit, mind 
spit’ in defiance(ol) 
spong’ sponge 
sprit wit 
spron’ spur 
sput’ expectorate 
etabl’ staff (mil.) 
stac!’ station 
stal’ stable, stall 
fy stamp, 
(mark 
flag 
stang’ pole 
star’ stand 
stat state, condi- 
ste’ stitch [tion 
ste!’ star 
sterk’ manure 
stern stretch out, 
-ita prostrate [tle 
stertor (death'rat- 
stomak’ stomach 
strab’ squint 
strang’ strange 
strat’ street 
s' ’ stretch 
streak, line 
ae, wide 
} - [streak 
strut’ ostrich 
stup’ tow 
sturn’ starling 
sub under, beneath 
subit’ sudden 
’. suck 
sud’ south 
sufer’ suffer 
sufficient 
sufok’ suffocate 
suk sap, juice [(tr.) 
sukcen’ amber 
sukces’ have suc- 
suker’ sugar (cess 
sulfur’ oulpbur 


otamyp 
stan’ tin 


sulk’ wrinkle 
sun’ sun 

sup’ soup 

euper over, above 


supoz suppose 
eupr’ upper (adj.) 
Gur upon, on 
urd’ deat 
surtut’ overcoat 
svat’ arrange mat- 
rimony 
sven’ to swoon 
sving’ swing (tr.) 


A 


éaf sheep 
éajn’ seem 
éak’ chess 
éancel’ shake (tr.) 
gang’ change (tr.) 
éarg’ load (a gun) 
éar® load, burden 
Sat’ to prize, like 
éaiim’ foam, spray 
éel shell, peel, rind 
éelk’ brace (trous.) 
éero’ joke 
i she, her 
alld’ shield 
éim’ get mouldy 
éind’ shingle 
7 ham 
p’ ship 
éir’ tear, rend 
éirm’ shelter 
élim’ mud 
Slow’ lock, fasten 
émad’ hearty kiss 
émir’ smear, anoint 
fev” posh Erward 
ush forwar: 
fover” shovel 
Spar’ be sparing 
épin’ spin 
Spruo’ sprinkle 
Srank cupboard 
éraib’ screw 
Stal’ steel 
a State 
P log of wood 
tel’ steal 
&tof’ stuff, tissue 
a stone 
y stop up 
étrump’ stocking 
&tup’ step 
éu’ shoe 
éuld’ owe 
éuttr’ shoulder 
shoot out(corn 
ével’ swell § [&c. 
perspire 
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tall’ waist 

talp’ mole (animal) 

tambur’ drum 

tamen however 

tapet’ tapestry 
carpet 

tas’ cup (tea) 

taiig’ be fit for 


toe tedious - 
teg’ cover (furni- 
ture, &c.) 
tegment root 
teks’ weave 
teler’ plate 
temp’ time [(anat 
tempi temple 
ten’ hold, grasp 
tend’ tent 
tent’. tempt, try 
ter’ earth 
tern’ sneeze 
terur’ terror 
testud’ tortoise 
tetr’ grouse 
tia such a 
ore 
tiam then - 
tle there 
tle! thus, so 
tik!’ tickle 
till’ lime-tree 
tim’ fear 
tine’ moth [es 
tint clink of glass- 
tle that (thing) 
so muc 


toler’ tolerate 
tomb’ tomb, grav: 
tond’ clip, shear 
tondr’ thunder 
tord’ wind, twist 
torf peat 

torn’ turn (lathe) 
tornistr’ knapsack 
tort tart 

tra through 
trab beam(of wood 
traduk translate 
traf’ hit, reach 
trajt feature 
trakt transact 
trané cut 
trankvil’ quiet 
trans across 


tremp’ to dip 
tren’ drag, trail 
trezor treasure 
tri three 

trink’ drink 
tritik’ wheat 
tro too (much) 
tromp’ deceive 
trotuar’ side-walk 
trov’ find 

tru’ hole 

trud’ force upon 
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trunk trunk, stem 


Set ieemnelintaly 
cloth, .kerchief 
tur’ tower 

turd thrush 
turment’ torment 
turn’ turn (v.a.) 


tut’ whole, quite 


u e. imperative (4) 

uf d. containing (>) 

ul d. remarkable 
for (p. 7) 

um indef.suffix.(7) 

navel 

ung’ nail (finger) 

unu one 

urb’ town 

urs’ bear (animal) 

urtik’ netcle [(p. 4) 

use. of conditional 


vaks’ wax 
val’ valley 
valor be worth 
van’ vain, needless 
vang’ cheek 
vain, futile 
Lf steam 

to recruit 
verter smallpox 
varm’ warm 
vart’ nurse (child) 
vast’ wide, vast 
Vaz vase 
vejn’ vein 
vek’ wake, arouse 
vel’ sail (subst.) 
velk’ fade 
velur’ velvet 


ven® vengeance 
venk’ conquer 
vent’ win 
vento! to air 


verd green [birch 
verg rod -i whip, 
verk’ work (liter- 
verm’ worm |[ary) 
vers’ verse 

vers’ pour 

veruk wart 
vesp wasp 
vesper evening 
vespert bat 

vest’ to clothe 
veét waistcoat 
vet’ bet, 


wager 
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veter’ weather [cle  vinagr’ vinegar vizag’ face vort word 
vetur’ go (by vehi- vintr winter Minne vice call on vost’ tail 
vezik’ blister, blad- viol’ violet vod’ voice vual’ veil 

vi you [der  violon’ violin voj’ way, road vulp’ fox 
viand’ meat. flesh. vip’ whip vojag’ voyage vultur’ vulture 
vie’ row, rank, turn vir’ man, male vok’ ca vund’ wound 
vid’ sce virg’ virginal vol’ wish, will Zz 
vidv widower virt virtue volont’ willingly 

vigt’ alert vis’ wipe volv’ wrap round, 20" girdle 
vilag’ villag > vitr’ glass (sub- = yom vomit [rollup  Z0rg care for 
vin’ wine viv’ live [stance) zum’ to. buzz 


This series of articles does not aim to be a treatise lead- 
ing to the complete mastery of the language in ten lessons, 
but a simple statement of rules, with enough examples, and 
exercises to establish them firmly in the mind; their chief 
aim is clearness. 

ALPHABET. 


The letters of the alphabet are: 
a, b, c, 6, d, e, f, g, g, hh, i, j, j, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, r, s, §, t, u, 
avs 
PRONUNCIATION. 


V owels.—Let the beginner make a clear differentation between 
the vowel sounds —a, €, 1, 0, u, as uttered in the English words :— 
par, pear, pier, pore, poor, —pronounced briskly, so that one vowel 
cannot, in any combination, be mistaken for another, and he will 
have a sufficiently correct Esperanto pronunciation of the vowel 
sounds. In fact, corresponding in sound to the English words, par, 
pear, pier, pore, poor, we have the Esperanto words: paro, a pair, 
a brace—per, by means of,—piro, a pear,—por, for, for the benefit, 
of, pura, pure. 

is used only in the combination ai, and ei. AU is pro- 
nounced like the ow of cow. EU like ayw in wayward. 

Consonants.—The consonants are pronounced as in English 
with the following exceptions : 

C pronounced like ts in pits, Tsar. 

€ pronounced like ch in choke, church. 

G pronounced like g in get or go, always hard. 

G pronounced like j in Joe or g in George. 

Al pronounced like.ch in loch, strong aspirate. 

J pronounced like y in yoke. 

J pronounced like s in pleasure. 

S pronounced like s in so, never with the sound of z. 

S pronounced like sh in show. 

Z pronounced like z in zone. 

Therefore the Esperanto alphabet is pronounced: a, bo, tso, 
tsho, do, e, fo, go, jo, ho, kho, i, yo, so (with the s sounded as in 
pleasure), ko, lo, mo, no, 0, ro, so, sho, to, u, to, vo, zo. Taking care 
to give always the same sound to o. 

The four following combinations offer some difficulty :—aj, ej, 
oj, uj. Let us begin with the last one. Pronounce the word “halle- 
lujah” and separate the sound which pertains to uj, you have the 
correct pronunciation of the Esperanto uj. Give to a, e, o, the 
same finish you gave to u in uj and you have it. 
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Pronunciation of Words.—There are no mute letters in Es- 
peranto, every vowel or consonant is pronounced distinctly. When 
two vowels or two consonants come together they must be pro- 
nounced clearly and distinctly. Every word of more than one syl- 
lable is accented on the last syllable but one. In order to separate 
words into syllables: 1. Separate them into their grammatical ele- 
ments. 2. In any element, a consonant between two vowels forms 
a syllable with the second vowel; if there are more than one con- 
sonant between two vowels, the first consonant belongs to the first 
vowel and closes the syllable, and the other or others go with the 
second vowel. Ex.—krajono (krah-yo-no), pencil; elemento (eh- 
leh-mehn-to), element; malkvieteco (mahl-kvee-eh-teh-tso), restless- 
ness ; Ciujara, (chee-oo-yah-ra), yearly; noktomezo (nok-to-meh-zo), 
midnight; trouzi (tro-00-zi), to abuse; tiom (tee-om), as much; 
perei (peh-reh-ee), to perish; mallumigo (mahl-loo-mee-djo), 
eclipse. 

Try to utter each vowel the same way every time. Of course 
you cannot do this. Nobody does who speaks with any fluency. 
Involuntarily you will pronounce a vowel ending a syllable with a 
shade of difference from the vowel in a syllable ending with a 
consonant. Do not let that worry you. And you will find a ten- 
dency to lengthen the accented vowel sometimes. That also is 
harmless. 


Grammar 


There is one definite article, Ja, invariable. There is no in- 
definite article. 

Nouns always end in o. Ex: patro—father. 

Adjectives always end in a. Ex: patra—paternal. 

The plural of nouns, adjectives, participles, and pronouns (ex 
cept only the personal pronouns) end in 7. Ex: patroj—fathers; 
bonaj patroj—good fathers. 

The accusative (objective case) always ends in m. Ex: Mi 
amas mian bonan patron—I love my good father. Ni amas niajn 
bonajn patrojn—We love our good fathers. 

Adverbs always end in e. Ex: bone—well; patre—paternally. 
(There are a few non-derived adverbs without the e ending, as 
jam ankaii tiel, kiel.) 

The personal pronouns are: mi—I; vi—you; li—he; si—she; 
gi—it; oni—one; ni—we; vi—you; ili—they. Also a reflexive pro- 
noun si, which always refers to the subject of its own clause. All 
these pronouns form the accusative case by adding n. 

The verb has no separate ending for persons or number. 

The present ends in as. Ex: mi amas—lI love. 

The past ends in is. Ex: Vi amis—You loved. 

The future ends in os. Ex: Li amos—He will live. 

The conditional ends in us. Ex: Ni amus—We should love. 

The imperative ends in u. Ex: amu—love! ni amu! let us love! 
This form also serves for the subjunctive. Ex: Dio ordonas ke m 
amu unu la alian—God commands us to love one another. 

The infinite ends in i. Ex: ami—to love. 

There are three active participles. 

The present participle active is formed by ant. Ex: amanta— 
loving ; amanto—lover. 
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The past participle active is formed by int. Ex: aminta—hav- 
ing loved; la skribinto—the man who has written. 

The "future participle active is formed by ont. Ex: amonta— 
being about to love. 

There are three passive participles. 

The present participle passive is formed by at. Ex: amata— 
being loved. 

The past participle passive is formed by it. Ex: amita—hav- 
ing been loved. 

The future participle passive is formed by of. Ex: amota— 
being about to be loved. 

All compound tenses, as well as the passive voice, are formed 
by the verb esti (to be) with a participle. Compound tenses are 
employed only when the simple forms are inadequate. Ex: mi estas 
aminta—I have loved (lit. I am having loved); vi estis aminta— 
you have loved (lit. you were having loved); mi estus amita—I 
should have been loved. 

Having read carefully the above grammatical rules a few times, 
let the beginner translate the following paragraph from Esperanto 
into English. Each word has been separated into its component 
parts so that all that remains to be done is to look up each part in 
the vocabulary and the sense will readily be found. 

PAROL-AD-J. 

Ge-sinjir-o-j, mi nun dir-os al vi kelk-a-j-n vort-o-j-n es- 
perant-e. Mi kred-as ke vi aiid-os ke esperant-o est-as tre facil-a 
kaj bel-son-a lingv-o. Ver-e, gi est-as tiel facil-a kaj simpl-a, 
ke oni tut-e ne hav-as mal- facil-ec-o-n por lern-i gi-n. La _ lern- 
ant-o-j pov-as ordinar-e kompren-i, leg-i, skrib-i kaj parol-i gi-n 
en tre mal-long-a temp-o. La fakt-o ke esperant-o en-hav-as tre 
mal-mult-a-j-n, vokal-a-j-n son-o-j-n, kaj ke la vokal-o-j est-as Ciu- j 
pien-son-a-j, est- ig-as gi-n mult-e pli facil-a ol la ali-a-j lingv-o-j 
cu por aiid-i, cu por el-parol-i. 

Mi kred-as ke mal-long-a lern-ad-o est-os sufi¢-a por vi-n 
kcmpren-ig-i, ke la hom-o-j de ¢ciu-j land-o-j pov-as inter-parol-i 
esperant-e sen mal-facil-ec-o. 

Mi ne de-ten-os vi-n pli long-e. Fin-ant-e, mi- las-os kun vi 
du fraz-et-oj-n: unu-e, por la ideal-ist-o-j, kiu-j cel-as unu frat- 
ec-on inter la popol-o-j de ¢iu lando, la esperant-a-n deviz-o-n 
“Dum ni spir-as ni esper-as.”; due, por la hom-o-j praktik-a-j, la 
praktik-a-n konsil-o-n: “Lern-u esperant-o-n.” 

For ALL INFORMATION IN REGARD TO ESPERANTO WRITE DIRECTLY 
To Mr. Benepict Papot, 1038 Jackson Btv., Cuicaco, ILL., WITH 
ENCLOSED STAMP FOR ANSWER. 
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ILLUSTRATED. 


HISTORY OF CHAUTAUQUA 








eading Journey 
Through Chautauqua” 


By Frank Chapin Bray, Editor The Chautauquan. 
Introduction by Bishop John H. Vincent. 


Each feature of the growth and scope of the Chautauqua 
System of Popular Education is explained by the text, and illus- 
trated by charts and photographs, so that the significance of 
Chautauqua as a place, an idea, and an educational force may be 
understood. 112 pages, 7x9. 114 illustrations. Leaf design cover. 


“Combines the qualities of History, Story, Guide and Sou- 
venir.”"—Review of Reviews. 


“The book to many readers, to whom Chautauqua is merely 
now a name, will become an illuminated guide, giving a compre- 
hensive and positive knowledge of the physical and philosophic 
features of one of America’s greatest educative institutions.”— 
Chicago Daily News. 

“An authentic history of this great movement for the spread of 
education has long been needed, not only to correct the wide-spread 
impression that the Assembly was but a magnified and protracted 
camp-mreeting, but to give an adequate idea of its far-reaching scope 
and influence.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“The Reading Journey will be dear to the veteran Chautauquan 
and it will also be a stimulus to dreams and desires among many 
who have hitherto but dimly realized how life may be enriched by 
association with this great movement.”—Union Gospel News. 

Every Chautauqua student, Chautauqua graduate, Chautauqua 
worker, Chautauqua visitor, should possess this new and complete 
volume on Chautauqua. Price, $1.00. Postage, 10 cts. Order from 





CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N.Y. 





Tell the advertiser that you saw it in Tue Cuaurauguan. 
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BULL DOG = w=: 
7 delivery. A new desig 
: o. 








Benet 
Brtoot 
ou has been adopted for th 
Bae covers of the 1908 bod 
lets, which adds greatly 
to their attractivenes 
The covers are in ty 
colors, dark green aaj 
. gold and white and go 
The Booklet, edited y 
Grace Leigh Duncan, contains a Bible text an 
an appropriate and helpful quotation for esd 
day in the year, the titles and golden texts o 
the International Sunday School Lessons, af 
the Chautauqua Calendar for 1908. It is @ 
pecially adapted for daily devotional r 
and makes a most acceptable gift for a S 
School class. Single copies 25 cents. § 
discount in quantity. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 


Chautauqua, A a New York 











BEST FOR COMFORT, WEAR, AND ECONOMY 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE, FOR MAN AND YOUTH 
Cuaranteed to Outwear Three 
of the Ordinary Kinds 
BULL DOC SUSPENDERS 
Nota Harness-DoNot TwistorT angle-CannotGrow 
Stiff or Bind Catch or Sag-Will Not Soil the Linen, 
Are the Standard of True Suspender Economy 
Cootaining more and better rubber and greater 
elasticity than any other suspender, with soa- 
rusting, silver aickel metal rts and imported, 
unbreakable Bull Dog Leather Ends, insurnng 
ease action, longer weur.and better and more 
uniform trouser support, they give absolute satie- 

fection that cannot be had in any other make 
fo light weight lisies or heavy weight twills for 
man or youth, extra long at 0 extra cost, if 
they don t prove the Best SO-Cent invest 
ment you ever made you can have your money 
back by asking 

If your dealer won't supply - yo 


Chautauqua Post Cards “a 


Artistic Colored Views of 
Amphitheatre, Colonnade, Denominational 
Houses, Arcade, Hall of Philosophy, The Pie, 
Chautauqua Lake, &c., &c. 
A dozen of these Chautauqua Views 
makes a fine collection. 
30c per dozen postpaid. 


Chautauqua Book Store 
Chautauqua New York 


There is no substitute for the Bull 
HEWES & POTTER 
Largest Suspenderand Belt Makersinthe World 
Dept. x , 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
Booktet, * Correct Dress and Suspender Styles,” free on request 













TEACHERS! 


Through us you can secure just the position you want in 
college, university or technical school. With a chain of 
twelve offices covering the entire country we can find the 
opportunity best suited to your ability, no matter where the 
location or what your experience. Write us today for a 
copy of OpPporTUNITIES describing positions open. 


HAPGOODS—The National Organization of Brain Workers, 


Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York. 

1215 Commonwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
430 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

536 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1130 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 











Tell the advertiser that you saw it in Toz CHauTauguan. 
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UT iCitoke cl iins 


Places in our hands the remainder of Their Great Publication 


: gay |} RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


ctivenem, 9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double-column s, 2,000 superb illustrations. Brand 
> in tw New, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in half Morocco. We are selling the remaining sets 


een at F} At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


and gol, 




































edited by We will name our price in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below 
text and Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail to us now before 
foes or you forget it. } 
sons, and Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his 
It so history, and to print our price broadcast, forthe sake of more quickly selling these 
.3 few sets, would cause great injury to future sales. 
 § for Dr. Ridpath’s eniviable position as an 

THE REASON historian is his wonderfully beautiful 













—— style,a style no other historian in 
. any generation has ever equaled. Ridpath is never 
w York dull. Most people imagine that history-reading is 


— not really entertaining—only instructive. That's 


‘ds true of most histories, but it is not true of Rid- 
f path. Dr. Ridpath might have been a great 
ational novelist if he hadn't chosen to be a great 

The Pier, historian. He is by nature a story-teller, 


and in the history he makes real live peo- 





Views ple out of personages who had been 
nothing more than names before. He 
pictures the great historical events as 

ore though they were happening before your 

w York eyes; he carries you with him to see the 

7 battles of old; to meet kings and queens 
| and warriors; to sit in the Roman Sen- 


ate; to march against Saladin and his 
dark-skinned followers; to sailthe south- 
ern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate 
the globe with Magellan; to watch the 
line of Greek spearsmen work havoc 
with the Persian on the field of Mara- 
thon; to know Napoelonas you know 
Roosevelt. 


IDPATH combines absorbing interest with 


supreme reliability, and makes the heroes of 


history real living men and women, and about ry"? ys, 
them he weaves the rise and fall of empires in such PO tes cs 
afascinating style that history becomes as ab- al e+ 


sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. But 
h never wavers for one moment from the Exact facts of history. In twenty years his HistorY 
of the world has never been found wanting; no error has ever been proven against them 
RIDPATH'S History is strongly endorsed by Presidents Harrison, Cleveland and McKinley, Jef- 
*~ ferson Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. Stoddard, Bishop Vincent, Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi Hirsch, Pres- 
Ann Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, Colby, Smith, Vassar, 
Yale and other Colleges, and by the Great American People, 200,000 of whom own and love it. 
Hundreds who read this have decided to buy Ridpath some day, now is the time. No need fot 
ws to tell you about Ridpath. The English-speaking world has pronounced this the only history of 
the world worth having. It is endorsed by Public Men—Educators —Business Men—The Cle rgy 
and everybody who knows history. Send Coupon now. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 





















This Great World History 


SENT TO YOUR HOME FREE 


Just send your name and address on the coupon below, and as soon as received a set of 


HER fe the greatest opportunity ever 

offered —an opportunity for our 

readers to secure at less than half price these fifteen 

beautiful volumes all printed from large new type, 

embellished with over 100 double page maps and 

lans, 700 full page illustrations, many of which are 
hh colors, and over 5.000 pages of reading matter. 

This offer is made possible by the failure of 
the publishers, The Urion Book Co., of Chicago. 
Hundreds of sets of this work have been sold at 

00 each and they are worth every cent of it, but 

we now name you a rock-bottom bankrupt price of 
only 60° after examination and 82.00 per month for 
12 months. It is impossible to name a lower price 
for cash in full, as this is less than half the pub- 
lisher’s price and is made only to close out the few 
remaining sets quickly. 
« Befere you decide to buy we invite you to 
®xamine this work in your own hom, foran entire 
week absolutely free of charge, and should you not 
want the books after examination we will have 
them returned at our expense. We earnestly re- 
quest you te examine this Library; let your wife 
and children and friends see it. No better set of 
books could be placed in the hands of children than 
this, it reads like a thrilling novel, and isin facta 
complete connected History of every country, na- 
tion and people from the beginning of time to the 
present year; the greatest World History ever 
written and endorsed by scholars every where, 

E. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor of the University 
of Nebr., says: “‘Its educational value in the home is 
sure to be very great."* 

Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulas, of Chicago, 
says; ‘These volumes will be of immense service 
in stimulating history study in our country. 

It is a work of real genius."’ 


15 Massive Volumes 


Each volume 7 inches 
wide and 10 inches 
high; weight, 

boxed, nearly 








the: World famous Library of Universal History will be sent to you prepaid. 


Publisher Fails — Receiver’s Sale 


NEVE BEFORE in the annals of the 

publishing business have we 
seen such a bargain. We believe every family 
should own a standard World History, for by know- 
ing how other countries than ours are governed, it 
gives us a better knowledge and higher apprecia- 
tion of our own system of government and makes 
us better citizens. 


We will be glad te give you an opportunity to 
see for yourself and make your own decision after 
you have seen the beautiful binding, the magnifi- 
cent iilustrations and have read parts of this great 
History of man on earth. Then you can decide. 


You assume no obligation to us or any one else 
by making this request, you simply ask for a free 
examination in your own home without paying 
any one anything, and remember you can send the 
books back at our expense,and remember, too, 
this bankrupt rock-bottom price of $24.56 for 
this @56.00 Library has been 
made possible only on account 
of the failure of the Union 
Book Co., thus necessi- 
tating a receiver's 
sale ata price 
which barely 
covers cost 
of paper 
& bind- 
ing. 















































































Guide Book 


TO 


PALESTINE 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


THE MODEL 
AT 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 





PREPARED BY 
REV. ALFRED E. BARROWS 


A convenient inexpensive guide to the study 
of that Land which must ever be of universal in- 
terest. Equipped with Map. 


Sent Postpaid for 10 Cents 


The Chauteuqua Book Store 
Chautauqua, New York 


























HModern European Bear, 1908-9 


BOOKS NOW READY 


Announcements fci the new C. L. S. C. Course indicate the 
selection of an exceedingly interesting and important group of 
topics for Home Study. 

@ Subjects 
1. Foundations of Modern Europe. By Emil Reich, Hungar- 

ian Author and Extension Lecturer. From the compli- 

cated mosaic of European affairs the author makes a few 

clear essential pictures stand out sharply and indelibly. . $1.50 
2. Seen in Germany. By Ray Stannard Baker. German Life 

and People observed by a competent American Journal- 

ist. Fully illustrated 
3. Studies in European Literature. French, German, Belgian, 

Norwegian. Series prepared for the C. L. S. C 

University Professors 
4. Man and the Earth. By N. S. Shaler, Professor of Geol- 

ogy at Harvard. Review of material resources of the 

earth and why they should not be wasted 
5. The Chautauquan Magazine 

Including C. L. S. C. enrolment if desired. 
Three series in this illustrated monthly magazine will be re- 
60. uired in the course: 
“Sia of Nations: International War or Peace? A 
, * hy many well known authorities of Interna- 

tine Sm just now. 
A Reading Jourttie, Through Holland. By George Wharton 

Edwards, author and artist. 
Dutch Art and Artists. By George Breed Zug, history of 

art department of University of Chicago. 

The Chautauquan will also contain a wealth of supplementary 
material, hints and helps for home study, Round Table 

with programs and outlines, editorial departments relat 

ing to the course, etc. Total $8.50 


@ Terms 

Reduced Price for Complete Course Above, Postpaid, Cash 
with order. (Foreign postage on magazine 50 cents ad 
ditional) 

Any part or parts of the above course will be sent separately 
if wanted, postpaid, for the price opposite each title in the list, for 
cash with order. The Reduced Rate of $5.00 appites only to orders 
for the complete course, cash with order. 

An enrolment fee of $1.00 for membership in the C. L 5. C., 
duplicate memoranda blanks, annual certificates, etc., is charged per 
sons who do not subscribe for Tot CHAUTAUQUAN magazine. 


ORDER FROM 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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